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EDITORIAL preface 


“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

No section of the population of India can afford to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, 
art, and regulated life there is much that is worthless, much 
also that is distinctly unhealthy; yet the treasures of 
knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which they contain are too 
precious to be lost. Every citizen of India needs to use 
them, if he i? to be a cultured modern Indian. This is as 
true of the Christian, the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the 
Hindu. But, while the heritage of India has been largely 
explored by scholars, and the results of their toil are laid 
out for us in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
c^^es expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by a 
group of Christian men, in order that every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his way 
Mnto the treasures of India’s past. Many Europeans, both 
in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be glad to use the 
series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General Editors 
in selecting writers, and in passing; manuscripts for the 
press. To every book two tests are rigidly applied : every- 
thing must be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic. 
^^^The purpose is to bring the best out of the , ancient 
treasuries, so that it may be known, enjoyed, and used. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND LITERARY 
HISTORY OF THE KARMA-MIMAMSA 

Not rarely in the Brahmanas, especially in later texts like 
the Kau^itakif the term Mlmathsa occurs as the designation 
of a discussion on some point of ritual practise. The 
sacrifice left innumerable opportunities for divergence 
of usage in detail, and the texts decide in favour of one or 
the other alternative, on the strength of the reasons familiar 
to the Brahmanas, in special the symbolical significance 
attaching to the action recommended. There is a vital 
difference between this form of Mimarhsa and that of the 
classical Karma-Mimaiiisa school, in the fact that in the 
former the appeal to authority, and the necessity of 
reconciling apparent discrepancies of authority, are entirely 
lacking. But the tendency to surrender judgment in favour 
of tradition may be traced in the care with which in the 
iatapatha and the Kauptaki Brahmanas the name of the 
teacher is adduced in support of the doctrines expounded ; 
in the older style the reasonings stand by themselves, 
commended by their intrinsic value. 

The process by which the Brahmanas came to be regard- 
ed as texts of incontrovertible accuracy, and speculation on 
the sacrifice ceased to be independent, cannot now be traced in 
detail. The account of the sacrifices given in these texts, 
supplemented by the collections of Mantras in the Saihhitas 
of the various schools, would, obviously, never have sufficed 
to enable priests to carry out the sacrifices, and there must 
have been a full and precise oral tradition regarding the 
mode in which the sacrifices, which formed the subjects of 
the mystical speculations of the Br&hmanas, were to be 
performd. This tradition, however, in the course of time 
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seems to have become obscured, just as the tradition of the 
interpretation of the Mantras fell into confusion, and in its 
place in some degree supervened an attempt, on the ground 
of reasoning, to deduce from the Samhitas and the Brah- 
manas, together, rules for the regulation of the 

performance of the offerings. The difficulties of such a 
course were considerable; there are real divergences between 
the Saihhit§s and the Brahmanas, which we may justly 
attribute to change of ritual, but which in the opinion of 
the priests admitted of other explanations. Thus, in some 
cases, the order of the Mantras is patently different from 
the order of actions contemplated in the Brahmanas, a 
divergence which the new Mimamsa decided in favour of 
the order of the Mantras on the ground that, as they were 
recited in the sacrifice they were more directly connected 
with the sacrifice than the Brahmanas, which were not 
immediately employed in the offering. With more plausi- 
bility, the new doctrine held that if a Brahmana mentioned 
an action out of its natural order, such as the cooking of the 
rice grains before the husking, it was nevertheless to be 
assumed that the normal sequence was to be followed. 
More legitimately still, the new science devoted itself to such 
problems as the determination of the person by whom the 
several actions enjoined, without specification of the actor, 
fell to be performed; the connection as principal and 
subordinate of the many details of the offering; and the 
precise mode of performance of the Vikrtis, or derivative 
forms of the main sacrifices, the particulars of which are 
seldom adequately indicated in the sacred texts. 

The antiquity of the new science is vouched for by the 
Dharma Sutras. Apastamba in two passages^ disposes of 
contested points by the authority of those who know the 
Nyaya, a term which is the early designation of the Karma- 
Mimaihsa and persists through its history in its generic 
sense of * ** reasoning, while the Nyaya philosophy proper 
borrows it, and applies it more specifically to denote the 
syllogism. What is still more convincing is that Apastamba 

* Buhler, Sacrf4 Books of the East, II, xxviji, x;tix; XXV, 

xlvii, Hi. 
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uses arguments which are to be found in the Mlmdihsd 
Sutra; thus he maintains that no text can be inferred from 
a custom for which a secular motive is apparent, and that a 
revealed text has superior validity to a custom whence a 
text might be inferred. The corresponding rtiles in the 
MiindfHsd Sutra (I, 3, 3-4) do not textually agree, and we 
may fairly conclude that at this date, probably not later 
than the middle of the third century B.C., the Sutra did not 
exist in its present form, but it is plain that the science 
itself was in full vogue, and a Mimaiiisaka appears to have 
been deemed a necessary member of a Parisad. The 
influence of this discipline can plainly be discerned in the 
existing Sutra texts ; the works of ASvalayana, iSahkhayana, 
Apastamba, HiranyakeSin, Latyayana, and Dr^hyayana 
have been composed under its influence, and the same con- 
sideration applies even to texts like those of the Baudhayana 
and Manava schools, which show greater affinities to the 
Brahmana style. We need not, of course, assume that the 
old sacrificial tradition was entirely lost, but we may be 
certain that it has been largely transformed in the process 
of remodelling. 

Simultaneously with the remodelling of the Sutras, there 
must have proceeded the definition of the rules of interpre- 
tation until they were finally codified in the Mtmdfhsd 
Sutra, ^ which passes under the name of Jaimini, but the 
details of this process must remain unknown to us. What 
is certain is that the Mlmdihsd Sutra presupposes a long 
history of discussion, and that its aphorisms, which often 
assume, without expressing, general rules of interpretation, 
deal largely with difficulties affecting individual Vedic 
texts, which had long been the subject of dispute. 
This characteristic is shown clearly in the mode of 
discussion followed in the text; the essential subdivision 
is the Adhikarana, which, according to the school, is to 
be deemed to fall into five parts; these Madhava reckons 
as the subject of investigation (vi^aya), the doubt 
(saihiaya), the first or prima facie view (purvapak^a) , the 

^ Edited, Bibliotheca Indiea, 1873-1889; trani.of AdhySyasMII, 
by GtftganStha JhS, Sacred Books of the Hindus, voL X, 
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answer or demonstrated conclusion {siddhdnta)^ and the 
relevance of the topic (saiHgati)^ but the last head is else- 
where reckoned as the third, and a more natural division^ 
omits it, and regards as the fourth and fifth members the 
answer (uttarapak^a)^ and the conclusion {nirnaya). Thus 
in the first Sutra of the text there are two Adhikaranas; is 
the study of the Veda necessary for the three upper castes, 
and is Dharma a proper subject of study ? The latter alone 
needs full discussion, the reply to the former being self- 
evident. 'I'he subject then is formed by the two Vedic pre- 
cepts, “ One should study the Veda,” and “ One should per- 
form the final bath after studying the Veda.” The doubt is 
whether one should, after learning the Vedic text, perform 
the bath and end one’s studentship, or remain longer with 
the teacher to study Dharma. The prima facie view is that 
the bath should follow immediately on the learning of the 
text, but the reply is that real study of the Veda is not 
satisfied by mere reading of the text, and the conclusion, 
therefore, is that the final bath is to be postponed for a time 
in order that the student may complete his learning of the 
text by a study of Dharma. Of all this, however, the Sutra 
itself has nothing, consisting merely of the words, “ Now, 
therefore, an enquiry into Dharma,” and, though in some 
cases there is more full development of an Adhikarana, it 
is to the commentators that we must look for enlightenment 
on the exact issues in dispute. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed that at any time the Sutra was handed down 
without oral explanation, but, as usual, the authentic version 
was early obscured. 

Of these Adhikaranas there are in the Sutra in Madhava’s 
reckoning about 915, divided into twelve books with sixty 
Padas, the third, sixth, and tenth having eight each in lieu 
of the normal four, and 2,652 aphorisms (2,742 in another 
reckoning). Jaimini is the chief authority cited, but men- 
tion is made also of other names, such as those of Badari, 
Atreya, and Badarayana, who occur also in the Vedanta 
Sutra^ and of Liibukayana, Aita§ayana, etc. Who Jaimini 
was we cannot say. A Jaimini is credited with the author- 


^ Cowell in Colebrooke, Essays I, 326. 
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ship of a Srauta and a Grhya SUtray and the name occurs 
in lists of doubtful authenticity in the Aivaldyana and 
3dfikhdyana Grhya Sutras; a Jaiminiya Sathhitd and a 
Jaiminlya Brdhmana of the Sdma Veda are extant. As 
an authority on philosophy Jaimini appears in the 
Veddnta Sutra and often in later works/ but it is significant 
that, while it is possible that the Mahdbhdrata recognises 
the existence of the Mimamsa it does not refer to Jaimini 
as a philosopher, but merely as an ancient sage.^ Neither 
Buddhist or Jain literature throws light on his personality 
or date, and the period of the Sutra can be determined, 
therefore, merely on grounds of comparison of its contents 
with those of other works. 

It is probable that the Mimdthsd Sutra is the earliest ^of 
the six DarSanas preserved to us. The Yoga Sutra is not 
an early work; it seems to recognise the Vijhanavada school 
of Buddhism, which, in all probability, belongs to the 
fourth century A.D., and the popular identification of 
Patanjali with the author of iheMahdbhd^ya is clearly unten- 
able,® The lateness of the Sdrhkhya Sutra is admitted, 
and the theory that its contents include early matter has 
been controverted. The Vai^esika Sutra has no point of 
contact with the Mimamsa such as would render any con- 
clusion possible, but the Nydya Sutra (II, 1,61) is familiar 
with the Mimaihsa terminology, and it is improbable that, 
had the Nydya existed before the Mimdmsd Sutra took form, 
it would have been ignored by the latter as it is. The 
relation to the Veddnta Sutra is less clear; the mention 
of Jaimini and Badarayana in both texts affords some 
ground for the view that the two works were simultaneously 
redacted, but this conclusion is by no means assured. 
We have no valid reason for assuming that the Sutras were 
actually redacted by Jaimini and Badarayana themselves, 

^ His death, caused by an elephant, is recorded in Pancatantra 
II, 34, but not in the Tantrdkhydyika, The name is strange, but is 
ignored in Panini and the Mahdbhdsya, which, however, knows of 
Mimaiiisakas, probably adherents of this school (Indische Studien^ 
XIII, 455, 466). 

* Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 97. 

* Sdiftkhya System, pp. 56, 57. 
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and, unless this is established, the argument for contempor- 
aneity is invalid. It is true that it is impossible to deduce 
from the style of the MImariisa as Purva-Mimaihsa. a 
relation of temporal priority for Jaimini’s work; the 
Mimaihsa is prior to the Vedanta because it deals with the 
sacred rites, the knowledge of which, in the view of one 
school of Vedanta, is an indispensable preliminary to the 
knowledge of the absolute, though Sartikara declines, to 
accept this view and insists instead on the diverse character of 
the ends of the two disciplines, which renders it impossible 
to treat the former as the normal or necessary prelude to the 
latter/ Nonetheless it remains true that we must assume 
that the Mimarhsa as a science developed before the Vedanta.* 
The former was plainly necessitated by the developmeiit of 
the sacrificial ritual with which it is immediately connected, 
and it serves an important practical end ; the latter is proof 
of the growth of a philosophical spirit, which sought to 
comprehend as a whole the extremely varied speculations 
which are scattered in the Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
While, of course, it is not impossible that the redaction of 
the two Sutras was contemporaneous, despite the earlier 
development of the Mimaihsa, the probability surely lies in 
favour of the view that the Mttndtfisd Sutra was redacted 
first and served as a model for the other schools. 

Even if this view is accepted; it remains difficult to 
assign any definite date to the Sutra. It contains no 
certain reference to Buddhist tenets of any kind, for the 
term buddhaj in I, 2, 33, has not this signification, and we 
need not with Kumarila read a reference to Buddhism into 
I, 3, 5, and 6. The Veddnta Sutra is of uncertain date ; if 
wt believe Saihkara, it criticises (II, 2, 28-32) the Vijfiana- 
vftda school of Buddhism, but this doctrine is probably 
wrong* and we need see only a reference to the Sunyavada 
of Nagarjuna. The date of this school is uncertain ; if wc 
accept the opinion that it was not enunciated before 
Nagarjuna in such a manner as to invite criticism in the 


‘ Deuaaen, Veddnta^ ch. I. 

* Thibaut, XXXIV, ix ff. 

• Tacobi, J,A.O.S., XXXI, Iff; Keith, J.R.A,S,, 1914, pp. 
1091 ff ; ace below, pp. 46, 47. 
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Vedanta Sutra, that work cannot be earlier than the third 
century A.D., for Aryadeva, Nagarjuna's contemporary, 
refers to the zodiacal signs and the week-days, which were 
not known in India until that epoch. But it is possible 
that the Sunyavada, which can be recognised in ASvaghosa, 
was of older fame tbanNagarjuna, though on the whole it is 
more likely than not that it was' the dialectical ability of 
that teacher which made the doctrine the object of Vedantic 
confutation. It is, then, a plausible conclusion that the 
Mlmaihsd Sutra does not date after 200 A.D., but that it is 
probably not much earlier, since otherwise it would have 
been natural to find in the Mahdbhdrata some reference to 
it and to its author. 

As we have seen, the Sutra must from the first have been 
accompanied by a comment, which in course of time was lost 
or became defective. The first commentator of whom we 
have certain knowledge is a Vrttikara, from whose work a 
long extract is made in the Bhdsya of Sabarasvamin on 
MtmdrHsd Sutra, I, 1,5, in which the author attacks and 
refutes Buddhist views. If we believe Kumarila, the dis- 
cussion is directed in part against the Vijnanavada school, 
in part against, the Sunyavada, but in this case we have 
every reason to distrust his assertion, for, plainly by error, 
he ascribes the major portion of the discussion to ^abara- 
svamin, and not to the Vrttikara. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that he is also in error in finding any reference 
to the Vijnanavada, for the passage seems to deal with one 
topic only, and that the Sunyavada. It follows, accordingly, 
that the date of the Vrttikara was probably not later than 
the fourth century A.D., since, had he lived later, he would 
hardly have omitted an explicit discussion of the tenets of 
the idealistic school of Buddhism. 

The name of the Vrttikara is uncertain. The conjecture^ 
that he was Bhavadasa, mentioned in one place by Kumarila, 
may be dismissed as wholly without support. The current 
opinion makes him to be Upavar§a, who, we know from §aih- 
kara (Veddnta Sutra, III, 3, 53) wrote on both the texts. To 
this the objection has been brought that in the passage cited 

* Gatig&nathi Jh&, trans. of Slokav&rtiika, p. 116. 
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from the Vrttikara by Sabarasvamin there is a reference to 
Upavar^a with the epithet Bhagavat, implying that he was 
in the eyes of the Vrttikara an author of venerable authority. 
It is probable, however, that the citation from the Vrttikara 
is only a resume, ^ not a verbatim quotation, and that Sahara- 
svamin is responsible for the reference^ to Upavar^a, the 
Vrttikara’s proper name, and for this view support may be 
derived from the mode in which the Vrttikara and Upavar^a 
are referred to by Kumarila elsewhere (II, 3, 16). If this 
view is rejected, it is possible that he is Bodhayana, who 
certainly wrote on the Vedanta Sutra^ but this theory is a 
bare and unnecessary conjecture, seeing that Bodhayana 
nowhere else appears as a Mimariisa authority. Of other, 
presumably early, commentators we hear of Bhartrmitra* 
and Hari,® but there is no reason to identify either of these 
with the Vrttikara. 

The extract from the Vrttikara proves that an im- 
portant addition has been made to the teaching of the 
Mimariisa in the shape of the introduction of discussions 
of the validity of knowledge and its diverse forms. 
The Sutra itself is content with the denial of the validity 
of perception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma, 
and the exaltation of Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge; under the influence, perhaps, 
of the Nyaya the earlier doctrine is now elaborated into 
a critical examination of the nature of evidence, its validity, 
and the forms of proof. It is not illegitimate to assume 
that the Vrttikara indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
sions; at any rate Sabarasvamin enters into a long discussion 
of the nature of soul, despite his predilection for brevity 
in treatment of the Sutra. The Mimamsa therefore by this 
time enters into the whole field of philosophy, while 
maintaining its primary duty of expounding the rules by 
which the ritual can be reconstructed from the Brahmanas 
and the Saiiihitas. 

' In II, 3, 16, he clearly describes the VrttikAra as bhagav&n 
dc&ryah ; cf. Ill, 1, 6. These passages Jacobi has overlooked. 

* Parthasarathi on SlokavUrttika^ p. 4 (v. 10) ; he is cited on the 
organ of sound, N yayamanjatt^ p. 213. 

• ^istradipik&f X, 2, 59, W. 
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Of Sabaraavamin, whose commentary forms the starting 
point for later discussion, we know practically nothing It 
is an idle fiction which makes him the father of the mythical 
founder of the Vikrama era (57 B.C.), of Bhartrhari, and 
Varahamihira, his true name being Adityadeva, while he 
adopted the soubriquet Sahara, when he disguised himself as 
a forester to avoid Jain persecution. The form of his 
name and his relation to the Vrttikara suggest that 400 
A.D. is the earliest date to which he can be assigned; the 
later limit is vaguely indicated by his priority to Prabhakara, 
Kumarila, and Saihkara. 

With Prabhakara and Kumarila there comes a sharp 
divergence in the unity of the teaching of the school, whose 
followers henceforth are divided between the adherents of 
Prabhakara, or the Guru par excellence, and the supporters 
of Kumarila Bhatta. It does not, however, appear that 
Prabhakara initiated the views which he became noted for 
exppunding ; he cites in the Brhatt^ his ‘ great * exposition 
af Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya, the opinions of a Varttikakara 
who presumably must be regarded as the true founder of 
the school. The Brhatl itself is unfortunately only extant 
in imperfect form it was commented on by ^alikanatha 
in his Rjuvimald, formerly erroneously regarded as simply 
1 commentary on the ^abarabhd^ya, while in his Prakara- 
napancika^ the same author deals with the more important 
spisteraological and metaphysical views of his teacher. The 
Brhatl seems to have passed comparatively early into 
oblivion, though a passage from it is cited in the Mitdk^ard 
ind its author’s views were well known in Mimaihsa circles. 

The relation of Prabhakara and Kumarila is represented 
3 y tradition as those of pupil and teacher ; the tradition is 
fairly old, as it occurs in the SarvasiddhdntasatHgraha 
(I, 18, 19 ; VII, 15) attributed, doubtless wrongly, to 
>aiiikara himself. But the discovery of the text of the 

‘ Sec Gafiganitha Jha, The Prabhdkara School of Purva Mimdfhsd 
[1911). 

* Ed. Benares, 1903-04; the text U defective, and the Prameyapdrd- 
fana is lacking. He uses Uddyotakara (e.g. p. 44) and Dharmakirti, 
ind therefore is not before 650-700 A.D., but is probably before Kuma- 
ila. Prabhakara thus dates about 600-650 A.D. 
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Brhatl has enabled us to correct this error. Prabhakara 
follows Sabarasvamin closely ; he does not refute the 
opinions of Kumarila ; in one passage (IV, 1, 2), when 
he does criticise an opinion of the latter, the form of words 
used by him in adducing it differs entirely from those in 
which the view of Kumarila is expressed, showing clearly 
that he is dealing with some older author, whom Kumarila 
has followed. On the other hand, Kumarila frequently 
diverges from the views of the Bhdsya\ he criticises (I, 
2,31;3,2;4,1) views which are expressed by Prabha- 
kara, and asserts independent views. There is a clear 
difference of style between the two authors ; Prabhakara 
is comparatively simple, vivid and direct like Sabara- 
svamin ; he seldom uses long compounds ; he avoids the com- 
bination of various reasonings in a single clause ; in lieu of 
the formal terminology of objection and reply {nanu . . . 
cedf na or sydd etat . . . tad aynktam) he adopts the form 
of question and answer, which, however, has the disadvan- 
tage of leaving at limes the meaning in doubt. In all these 
aspects Kumarila shows a richer, more varied, and elaborated 
style, which is reminiscent of the ^drirakabhdsya of Sarhkara. 

Kumarila’s great exposition of the ^abarabhdsya falls 
into three parts, the first, the ^lokavdrttikay^ in verse, deals 
with Pada I of Adhyaya I of the Bhdsya, and is of the 
greatest value as an explanation of the metaphysics and 
epistemology of his system. The second, the T antravdrt- 
tika,^ covers the remaining three Padas of Adhyaya I and 
the whole of Adhyayas II and III. The third part, the 
Tuptlkdy consists merely of .scattered notes on the last nine 
Adhyayas. Each part has been commented on ; the first by 
Parthasarathi MiSra in his Nydyaralndkaruy and by Sucarita 
Mi§ra in his KdHkd; the second by SomeSvara, son of 
Mahadeva, in his Nydyasudhd or Rdnaka; the third by 
VeAkate^vara Diksita in his Vdrttikdbharana. Kumarila’s 
date is determinable within definite limits;* he used the 

* Ed. Benares, 1898-99; trans. Gafiginatha Jha, Bibliotheca 
Indica, 1900-8. 

* Ed Benares, 1890 ; trans. GaAganatha Jha, Bibliotheca Indica. 
1903-20. 

* Pathak, J3.R.A.S. XVIII, 213 ff. 
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Vdkyapadiya of Bhartrhari; neither Hiuen-Thsang nor 
Ltsing mentions him; he was before l§aiiikara; he attacked 
the Jain theory of an omniscient being as propounded in the 
Aptamlmdmsd of Samantabhadra^ but is not answered by 
Akalahka in his Astaiati, which comments on the Apta- 
mimdfhsd. On the other hand^ he is freely attacked by 
Vidyananda and Prabhacandra, who both lived before 
838 A.D. Vidyananda assures us, doubtless correctly, that 
he criticised the Buddhist Dharmakirti, and Prabhakara, on 
the latter point agreeing with the result above arrived from 
internal evidence. The upper limit of date is, therefore, 
not earlier than 700 A.D. The lower limit depends on his 
precise chronological relation to iSarhkara and the latter’s 
exact date. Later tradition, the ^atHkaravijayas of Madhava 
and the pseudo-Anandagiri, would make him an older contem- 
porary, but the interval may have been considerably longer. 

Only slightly later than Kumarila was Mandana Migra, 
author of the Vidhivivekay a treatise on the significance of 
injunctions, and the Mlnidmsdnukramani, a summary of 
Sabarasvamin’s Bhd^ya, The tradition of the ^aihkara- 
vijayas niakes him out to be identical with SureSvara, a 
pupil of Saihkara, but Anandagiri’s account insists that he 
was also a pupil of Kumarila. The identification with 
Sure^vara, which might be suspected because of the lateness 
and inferior character of the authorities, is to some extent 
confirmed by Vidyananda’s description^ of Mandana 
MiSra as Vedantavadin, which could hardly apply to him 
unless he were the author of the works ascribed to SureSvara. 
His direct connection with Kumarila, however, need not be 
insisted upon. His lower limit of date is fixed by the fact 
that the famous Vacaspati Mi^ra devoted the Nydyakanikd 
to the exposition of his Vidhiviveka^^ and Vacaspati pro- 
bably lived about 850 A.D. He wrote also the Tattvahindu^ 
on Kumarila’s views. 

Of the later writers the most important is perhaps 
Parthasarathi Mi§ra, who wrote the ^dstradlpikd^ to explain 

» Ibid. p. 228. 

» Ed. Pandit, XXV-XXVIII, 1903-6. 

* Ed. Benares, 1892. 

* Ed. Benares, 1891. He is earlier than Midhava. 
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the Sutra; on it commented, in 1543 A.D., Ramakr$na 
Bhatta, son of Madhava, in the Yuktisnehaprapura^l^ 
Somanatha, son of Sura Bhatta, an Andhra Brahman of the 
Ni^tal family, in his Mayukhamdlikd^ Vaidyanatha (1710 
A,D.), Bhatta ^athkara, Bhatta Dinakara, Kamalakara, 
and others. His Tantraratna comments on points in the 
last nine Adhyayas of the Sutra and the Bhdsya, while his 
N ydyaratnamdld^ is an independent treatise on which Rama- 
nuja, apparently the great Vedantist, has written a comment, 
the N dyakaratna. 

Much later in date is Khandadeva, who died at Benares 
in 1665 A.D. His works, the Bhdltodtpihd, and on a larger 
scale the Mimdihsdkaustubha,^ deal fully with the^ Sutra; 
the former was commented on in 1708 by his pupil Sambhu 
Bhafta. Value attaches also to the M imams dsutradidhiti or 
Nydydvaltdidhiti of Raghavananda Sarasvati, pupil of 
Advaya, pupil of Vi§ve§vara, and to the Mlmdmsdnaya- 
viveka of Bhavanatha Mi^ra, wdiich deals also with Sabara- 
svamin. Yet other commentaries are recorded, including 
works by Mahadeva Vedantin, Kamalakara and Vaidya- 
natha, son of Ramacandra, the SubodhinP of Ramesvara 
Suri, the BhdU acini dviani of Vi^vesvara or Gaga Bhatta, etc. 

Apart from the Sutra there was developed a considerable 
literature which aims, as did Mandana Mi.^ra, at dealing 
systematically with the doctrines of the school. First in 
importance, perhaps, is the Jaimimyanydyamdldvistara* of 
the famous Madhava written in the fourteenth century, 
which, however, is merely a summary in verse, with a prose 
comment, of the Mlmdmsd Sutra. At the end of the 
sixteenth century Appayya Diksita wrote his Vidhirasdyana^^ 
a disquisition on the nature of injunction, adding himself 
a commentary, the Sukhopayojinu This text was refuted 
by Gopala Bhatta in his Vidhirasdyanabhiisana, and by 
Saiiikara Bhatta in his Vidhirasdyanadu^ana. The same 
author, who was of the same period as Appayya, wrote 

* Ed. Benares, 1900. 

* Ed. Conjeveram, 1902 (I, 3 only). The Dipikd is ed. in the 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

* Ed. Pandit, XVII-XXI. * Ed. London, 1878. 

* Ed. Benares 1901. 
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a commentary on the Sdstradlpika^ and the Mtmdihsdsdra- 
sathgraha,^ in which he enumerates 1,000 Adhikaranas, 
allotting to each a quarter verse. An extended version of 
this work forms his Mlmdihsdbdlaprakd^a^^ on which there 
is a conunentary by Ke§ava, son of ViSvanatha. Appayya 
himself wrote also the U pakramapardkrama^ a treatise on 
the comparative importance of the commencement and end 
of a continuous Vedic passage. 

The most popular introduction to the Mimariisa is pro- 
bably the Mimdihsdnydyaprakd^a^ of Apadeva, son of 
Anantadeva, and pupil of Govinda. His date is determined 
by the fact that his son, Anantadeva, wrote his ^Smrtu 
kaustubha under a prince who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Anantadeva commented on his 
father’s work in the BhdUdlamkdray and his brother, 
Jivadeva, discussed in the Bhdttabhdskara the divergent 
views prevalent in the schools. Even better known, 
perhaps, is the ArthasafHgraha* of Laugaksi Bhaskara, 
which seems to be based in part on the work of Apadeva, 
and, if so, must belong to the seventeenth century. This 
date would suit adequately the probable period of his 
popular Nyaya-Vai§e§ika treatise, the Tarkakaumudu 
Another short text is the Mtmdmsdparibhdsd^ of Krsna 
Diksita, and the Mlmdfhsdratna of Raghunatha, who uses 
the contains some information of value on the views of 

the opposing schools. Narayanatirtha Muni’s Bhdttabhd^d- 
prakd^a^ is an exposition of the terminology of the Mimariisa, 
while Ramakr§na Udicya Bhattacarya’s Adhikaranakau- 
mudV expounds a selection of interesting Adhikaranas. 
Khandadeva’s Bhdttarahasya^ deals with the mode of 
determining which is the leading word in a text under 
discussion. More interesting is the fact that the famous 
Vallabha Acarya is credited with a Purvamltndrhsdkdrikdy 
an epitome in 42 verses of Jaimini’s views, written with 
reference to the doctrine of faith which Vallabha expounded, 

^ Ed. Benares, 1904. * Ed. Benares, 1902. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1901 ; Benares, 1905. 

* Ed. and trans. Thibaut, Benares, 1882. 

* Ed. Benares, 1904. * Ed. Benares, 1900. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1885. * Ed. Conjeveram, 1900. 
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and a Jaiminisutrabhd^ya which deals with the first chapter 
of the second book of the Sutra. The well-known scholar, 
Venkatanatha Vedantacarya, in his MtmdiHsdpddukd^^ in 
verse, discusses the Adhikaranas in the first chapter of the 
first book of the Sutra, and in his Sesvaramimdmsd seeks to 
combine the Mimamsa with the Vedanta. Another writer 
from southern India, Venkatadhvarin, deals with the threefold 
classification of injunctions in his Vidhitrayaparitrdna, while 
in his Mlmdmsdmakaranda he discusses the authoritative 
character of Arthavadas. Narayana of Kerala, the well-known 
author of the N dr dyaniy a ^ who flourished at the end of the six- 
teenth century, gives in the first part of the Mdnameyodaya^ 
an account of Kumarila’s views on the nature of proof; he 
purposed completing his task by adding an account of the 
same author’s views on the world of reality, but this part of 
his work was never carried out, and was supplied at a later 
date by another Narayana, who was patronised by Mana- 
deva, king of Sailabdhi; the work is interesting as showing 
how far the school of Kumarila went in appropriating the 
views of theNyaya-Vai§esika philosophy. 

Of the other systems it is the Nyaya, and later the com- 
bined school of Nyaya-VaiSesika, which throws the most light 
on the Mimarhsa. The Nyaya Sutra deals critically with 
the Mimamsa doctrine of the eternity of the word, and 
Kumarila and Prabhakara® alike appear to have developed 
their philosophical tenets under the influence of the contro- 
versy on logic which took place between the Nyaya school 
and the Buddhists, especially Dignaga and Dharmakirti on 
the other hand; Kumarila attacked both of these writers 
and was clearly aware of the Nydyavdrttika of Uddyotakara, 
in which the orthodox Nyaya view was set out in refutation 
of Dignaga’s onslaughts. On the other hand, the Mimaiiisa 
views are freely disputed in Vacaspati MiSra’s comment on 
Uddyotakara and in JayantaBhatta’s VydyAwaw/arf, Varada- 
raja’s Tdrkikaraksdf and Udayana’s works, much of the 
Kusumdhjali being expressly devoted to dealing with 
MlmSlxhsa criticisms of the doctrine of the creation of the 

* Ed Conjeveram, 1900. * Ed. Trivandrum, 1912. 

• PtakaraiMpancikdf pp. 47, 64, discusses Dharmakirti ’s views of 
perception and inference. 
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world. The Tattvacintdmani of GahgeSa repeatedly attacks 
the Mimosa views of the nature and validity of proof, and 
the controversy is continued in the voluminous literature 
based on that important text, and in the short text-books of 
the combined school of Nyaya-Vaisesika. In his commentary 
on Pra§astapada*s Bhdsya Sridhara, from the point of view 
of the Vai§e§ika deals freely with Mimartisa views; moreover, 
the Jain Haribhadra (ninth century) includes in his ^addarian- 
asamuccayay commented on by Gunaratna, an account of the 
Mimaihsa, and there are chapters upon it in the Sarvasiddh- 
dntasaiHgrahay falsely ascribed to Sarhkara, and in Madha- 
va’s SarvadarianasatHgraha. The former work deals separ- 
ately with the doctrines of Prabhakara and Kumarila; it 
betrays its late character by its attempt to show that Prabha- 
kara was the pupil of Kumarila, and by converting the doc- 
trine of Kumarila into a form of the Vedanta. The work of 
Madhava gives a long specimen of the conflicting views of 
the two schools as to the interpretation of the opening of 
the Sutra, and contains an interesting exposition of the 
arguments for and against the eternity of the Veda, and the 
self-evidence of cognition. 

Jayanta BhaWa’s work^ is of special interest, as it is the 
product of a member of a family skilled in the Mimaihsa, 
and its author freely attacks Prabhakara and his followers, 
and repeatedly cites the ^lokavdrttika. The author’s grand- 
father was confirmed in his faith in the efficacy of sacrifice 
by obtaining as the result of one offering the village of 
Gauramulaka, doubtless from a king of Kashmir, for 
Jayanta’s great-grandfather, Saktisvamin, was a minister 
of Muktapida, better known as Lalitaditya. Incidentally 
Jayanta affords a welcome confirmation of the date of 
Vacaspati MiSra, whom he quotes (pp. 120, 312), for, 
as Lalitaditya’s reign ended about 753 A.D., it is impossible 
to place Jayanta later than the second half of the ninth 
century, and hence the disputed era of the year 898 
given by Vacaspati himself as the date of his Nydyasuct 

^ Ed. Benares, 1895. His quotation from Vacaspati on Sutra II, 1, 
32, is found at p. 312. His son, Abhinanda, wrote the Kddambarika- 
thisdra and lived c, 900 A.D.; Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya . 

p.20. 
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must be taken as falling In the Saihvat reckoning as 841 
A.D. This date, it may be added, tells strongly against any 
effort to bring down the date of iSamkara,^ on whose 
Sanrakabha^ya Vacaspati wrote the Bhdmatl^ and the 
same conclusion is favoured by the view that Mandana 
MiSra, on whose work Vacaspati also commented, was a 
pupil of Saihkara. 

Varadaraja also claims, with obvious truth, to have been 
an expert in Miraamsa;* he was evidently familiar with 
iSalikanatha’s work, and his commentator fortunately preserves 
for us a fragment of the Prameyapdrdyana chapter of the 
Prakaranapancikdy no MS. of which has yet been discovered, 
which gives an authentic list of Prabhakara’s categories. 

‘ S. V. Venkateswara (J.R.A.S,^ 1916, pp. 151-62) ignores this 
evidence in giving Saihkara’s date as 805-897 A.D. He cannot have 
died later than 825 A.D. or so. 

* Ed. Benares, 1903, p. 364. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

Like the Nyaya, the doctrine of Prabhakara and Kuma- 
rila accepts a distinction between valid and invalid know- 
ledge, but the basis of the distinction is different in the two 
cases, and the ground on which validity is asserted is also 
diverse. To the Mimaiiisa apprehension {anubhuti) is 
intrinsically valid, while remembrance (smrti) is intrin- 
sically invalid, since it rests on a previous impression; the 
Nyaya equally disregards remembrance, but it does not 
accept the intrinsic validity of self-evidence (svatahprd- 
many a) of apprehension; apprehensions may be valid 
ipramd) or invalid (apramd)y the proof being given ab 
extra. Remembrance both schools distinguish from recogni- 
tion {pratyabhijM) , which is not regarded as depending 
solely on a previous mental impression, and therefore is 
exempt from the fatal defect of remembrance. 

The intrinsic validity of apprehension is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Mimaiiisa and Kumarila^ defends it at length 
against the obvious objections to which it is exposed. It is 
impossible, it is argued, for apprehension to possess the 
opposing characteristics of validity and non-validity as part 
of its nature; nor can the validity or non- validity of appre- 
hension depend on the ascertainment of the perfection or 
defect of the cause of the apprehension, since this would 
imply that, prior to such ascertainment, apprehension was 
devoid of character of its own. To assume that some cases 
of apprehension are intrinsically valid, and other intrinsi- 
cally invalid, is open to the objection that the criterion 

* Slokav&rttika, I, 1, 2, vv. 21 ff; SdstradlpiM^ pp. 15, 31; 
hliinameyodaya, pp. 1-4, 74-78; zi^NydyamaHjarl, pp. 1^-89; T&rkika- 
rah^d pp. 19 H. 
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between the two sets of instances can only be supplied by 
reference to an external factor, which is fatal to the belief 
in intrinsic validity or the reverse. Therefore, the Nyaya 
argueSy it is best to accept the doctrine that apprehension or 
cognition is intrinsically unauthoritative, and its authorita- 
tiveness in any special case is derived from the perfection of 
the cause of the apprehension. This doctrine, it is pointed 
out, explains the case of dream consciousness; it is invalid 
because there is no perfection in its cause, while the waking 
consciousness may be valid if it is due to a perfect source; 
if, however, the source is vitiated, when the sense organs are 
defective, the apprehension is doubtful or erroneous, while 
in the case of non-apprehension there is no defect in the 
cause, but absence of cause. . 

The reply of Kumarila is that, if apprehension were not 
in itself valid, it could not be made so by any external power. 
Apprehension needs, indeed, an originating cause, but it 
does not depend on any external cause for its power of 
ascertaining the true nature of things. The conclusive 
argument is that, if the validity of a cognition is deemed 
dependent on the perfection of its source, then there must be 
another cognition to guarantee the correctness of the source, 
and so ad infinitum, and such a process is illegitimate, at 
least in the eyes of Kumarila, who does not appreciate the 
possibility of regarding truth as a complete system, in which 
all parts are dependent on one another, and there is no simple 
primary truth. All cases of apprehension, therefore, are 
prima facie valid, and, if cognitions are erroneous or 
doubtful, that is, due to- defects in their causes, while non- 
apprehension is due to the absence of any cause, as on the 
Nyaya theory, with which Kumarila agrees in this regard. 

The recognition of the non-validity of an apprehension 
establishes itself most simply when a subsequent cognition 
sublates an earlier cognition, for instance, when the erroneous 
judgment, “This is silver,*’ is supplanted by the correct 
judgment, “ This is mother-of-pearl.** More indirectly the 
former judgment can be sublated by another judg- 
ment, based on the recognition of the defect of the cause; 
thus the proposition, “ The shell is yellow,** may be sub- 
lated by the further judgment, “The eye is jaundiced/* 
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Normally, however, a judgment is valid, and is accepted as 
valid without question; only if, for any reason, such as 
distance, doubt is possible, are further cognitions sought; if 
then a sublating cognition is found, and on further investiga- 
tion it is not sublated either directly or indirectly, then the 
falsity of the first cognition appears; if, on the other hand, 
the sublating cognition is itself sublated, the validity of the 
first cognition is fully established. Thus, in lieu of the 
regressus in infinitum of the NySLya theory, no more than 
three or four cognitions are necessary to establish the validity 
of any cognition, or, to put it more precisely, to negate the 
objections which may be adduced to impair its normal 
validity. 

Prabhakara^ similarly maintains the validity of all cogni- 
tions as such, and illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
diverse modes in which apparent non-validity arises. When 
mother-of-pearl is mistaken for silver, the error is due to 
the fact that the percipient observes in the object presented 
to him the qualities common to the shell and the silver, and 
omits to notice those which differentiates the two; memory 
thus brings Back to him the cognition of silver, and this 
cognition is itself real, leading no less than the actual 
perception of silver to the normal action of seeking 
to take up the object. Memory here plays the percipient 
false, for it does not present the silver as connected with 
something formerly perceived, thus differentiating it 
from the object actually before the eyes, and this failure 
is due to a certain weakness of the mind. Similarly, 
memory is to blame when we mistake one direction 
for another; the real direction is not seen, and the wrong 
is remembered. In the dream-state the cognitions 
which arise are erroneous, in as much as the things seen 
seem to be directly apprehended, whereas they are only 
remembered. The factor of apprehension on a previous 
occasion is lost sight of, thus obliterating the essential 
distinction between what is apprehended and what is 
remembered. The presentation of impressions in sleep is 

* PrakaranapaHcikdt pp» 32-38 ; Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume f pp. 167 -70. 
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due to the operation of the unseen principle, that is the 
destiny begotten of man’s previous acts, which thus secures 
to man pleasure or pain in due course. 

In other cases the explaiiation rests, not on the intervene 
tion of memory, but on fusion of impressions. Thus the 
white shell appears as yellow as a result of jaundice, the 
cognition being a blend of the shell perceived without colour, 
and the yellowness of the bile in the eye, perceived without its 
substratum. So the bilious man feels sugar bitter, because 
his taste is a blend of the sugar and bile. The vision of 
two moons is due to a lack of co-ordination of the rays of 
light which issue from the eyes and bring back the images. 

In the case of merely doubtful cognitions the explanation 
of their character is that some object is seen as possessed of 
a quality which produces two discrepant remembrances; 
thus, seen at a distance a tall object may be either a pillar, 
or an ascetic buried in meditation and motionless. 

As the Mimaihsa differs from the Nyaya in its view of 
the validity of cognitions, so it differs in its attitude to the 
mode in which a cognition itself is apprehended. In the 
Nyaya view this is an act of mental perception (mdnasapraty^ 
akfa), and the Vijnanavada school of Buddhism holds the 
opinion that one cognition is known by another, though, 
going further than the Nyaya, it draws the conclusion that, if 
the first cognition is to be apprehended by the second, it 
must have form, and form therefore does not belong to any 
external reality, as the Nyaya holds. The Mimaiiis^ as 
early as the Vrttikara^ maintains that in apprehension it is 
the object that is perceived, not the cognition {arthavi^ayd hi 
pratyak^abuddhikf na buddhivi^ayd). As expounded by 
Prabhakara, consciousness {satHvit), which is self-illumined, 
is cognised, but not as an object of cognition, but as cogni- 
tion (saihvittayaiva hi saiHvit sarhvedyd^ na saihvedyatayd)^ 
To say that the cognition is unknown is absurd, since the 
cognition of things is possible only if the cognition is known. 
The mode in which cognition is known is inference; in 
inference we grasp the existence of a thing only, not its 

^ Mimdfhsd Sutra, p. 9, 1. 16 ; cf. Praharanapahcikd, pp. 56-63 ; 
^a^darianasamuccaya, pp. 289, 2^. 
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concrete form; we learn the presence of fire on the mountain 
from its smoke, but we do not see the actual form of the 
fire. Cognition, therefore, we infer from the fact that we 
know things; it, therefore, may be classed as an object of 
proof (prameya)y since it is arrived at by the use of infer- 
ence, which is a means of proof (pramdna)^ but it is not an 
object of direct apprehension. In Kumarila’s doctrine* also 
this view appears, though the doctrine of self-illumination is 
rejected; the perception of any object does not result in a 
further cognition of the perception, but in the direct 
apprehension of the object, and every act of perception 
involves a relation (sathbandha) between the self and the 
object ; this relation implies action on the part of the self as 
agent, and this action constitutes the cognition, which is 
inferred from the relationship between the self and the 
object. 

From this point of view it is possible to understand the 
definition of the valid apprehension given by Parthasarathi 
MiSra as that which, being free from discrepancies, appre- 
hends things not previously apprehended.® This definition 
does not really derogate from the principle of the self- 
evidence of cognitions; the qualification of freedom from 
discrepancies merely lays stress on the fact that it is the 
absence of a sublating cognition which assures us in case 
of question of the validity of a cognition, while the condi- 
tion that the thing in question should not have been 
previously apprehended is not a new factor, but merely a 
formal expression of the essential nature of apprehension. 
The exact process of cognition as explained in the 
SiddhdntamuktdvalP consists in the production in the 
object of the quality of being cognised (jndtatd)^ and, 
however often we cognise the same object, nevertheless in 
each instance the quality in question is generated 
anew. 

The precise character of the doctrine was, it is clear, 
largely determined by the desire to avoid the difficulty of 


* Cf. ^Astradipik&i p. 37; Mdnameyodaya, p. 103 ; TSrkikarak^S^ 
pp. 39 ff. 

* Sdstradipik&j p. 28. 

* P. 118 ; cf. Kusumdnjalit IV 1, 9 3 ^ ^ S' 
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the infinite regress, which seemed to be involved in the 
theory that a cognition could only be known through the 
instrumentality of another cognition, and perhaps still more 
by the aim of avoiding the conclusion, which was derived 
from this doctrine by the Idealist school of Buddhism, that 
there existed no self, but merely a series of cognitions, held 
together by no substantial unity. To the Mlmarhs^ such 
a doctrine was naturally anathema, since the essence of the 
sacrificial ritual lay in the fact that there was a self who 
could profit by the performance of sacrifices, not merely in 
this world but after death. It might have been hard to 
convince men that sacrifices were worth performing, if the 
only reward held out had been success in this life, for facts 
would too often have controverted the claim that sacrifices 
were availing; when the reward was predicted for the 
next world, the issue was removed from empirical verifica- 
tion. But the denial of the possibility of introspection thus 
necessitated was obviously a real difficulty, and rendered the 
Mimariisa view less plausible than that of the Nyaya, which 
accepted cognition (vyavasdya) and as supervening upon it 
consciousness of cognition {anuvyavasdya). The dis- 
advantage of the Nyaya view was that it tended to ignore the 
fact, which was strongly emphasised in the Mimaihsa, of the 
necessary implication of the subject in all cognition. The 
distinction between the cognition and the subject, which 
possesses it, is illustrated clearly in the case of sleep; in it, 
the school holds, there is no cognition normally, and apparently 
no cogniser or object of cognition, yet the existence of both, 
despite sleep, is proved by the fact of remembrance of 
dreams. The knowing subject, therefore, is not, like the 
cognition, self-illumined, though as to its exact character 
Prabh^kara and Kumarila are far from agreed. 

Of forms of apprehension or cognition Prabhakara 
recognises five : perception, inference, analogy, scripture or 
verbal testimony, and presumption; while Kumarila accepts 
also non-perception or negation, in accordance with the view 
of the VrttikHra, who thus supplements the bare mention of 
perception in the Sutra (I, 1, 4), where it is defined as the 
contact of the sense organs with the object, which must be 
actually present. The analysis of i^rception given by 
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Prabhakara shows on every hand clear trace of derivation 
from the views of the Nyaya and VaiSesika, which again 
are ultimately based on popular psychology, such as appears 
fitfully in the Upani^ads and in Buddhist texts. The 
essential feature is contact between the object and the organ 
of sense, which is essentially something real; but the unity 
of consciousness makes it clear that there must be a further 
contact between the organ and the self, whether directly or 
mediately. The fact that, despite the presence of objects in 
contact with the senses, there may be no cognition of them, 
proves that the contact cannot be direct, but must be 
mediated by an instrumentality called mind. It is this 
which prevents all facts being always and at once present to 
the self, and it is this which perceives pleasure and pain and 
brings them home to the self. It is through the mind also 
that the self experiences desire, aversion, and volition. But 
mind has no qualities, such as colour, smell or taste, and 
therefore for the cognition of colour it needs the aid of an 
organ which possesses that quality, namely, the eye, which to 
possess colour as its distinctive quality must be possessed of 
light; similarly there must be the nose, composed of earth, 
for the cognition of smell ; the tongue, composed of water, for 
the cognition of savours; the skin, the organ of air, for the 
cognition of touch; and the ear, consisting of the ether, for 
the cognition of sound; the organs themselves being imper- 
ceptible. 

This doctrine, of course, rests on metaphysical grounds 
and assumes in its treatment of the organs the doctrine that 
like must be known by like. The deduction of the exis- 
tence and atomic size of mind by Prabhakara rests on the 
basis of a doctrine of causation^ which is di^erent from, 
but allied to, that of the Nyaya, and which is applied to 
explain the partial and evanescent characteristics of our 
experience. Causes are either material or immaterial, the 
latter head covering all the circumstances which, in conjunc- 
tion with a material cause, result in an effect. The 
immaterial or non-inherent cause may subsist either in the 

* PrakaranapaHcikSt pp. 52-54 ; cf. Slokavdrttika^ I, 1, 4, vv. 
157 ff. 
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material or inherent cause, or in the material cause of that 
cause; thus, when by contact with the fire smell is generated 
in a substance, the immaterial cause is the contact with the 
fire, and the contact subsists in the substance itself, while, 
in the case of the colour of a mat, the colours of the yarns 
which cause the colour of the mat subsist in the yarns, 
which are the material cause of the mat. In the case of 
perception the soul is the material cause, and, as tlie soul is 
uncaused, the immaterial cause must subsist in it; in a 
substance, like the soul, only a quality can subsist, and 
therefore the immaterial cause of perception must be a 
quality of the soul, and this can only be some contact with an 
independent substance, just as the colour of the earth atom 
is produced by contact with fire. This independent sub- 
stance cannot be all-pervading like space or time, contact 
with which is from their nature as all-pervading out of the 
question; it must therefore be atomic, and the only substance 
which fulfils the necessary condition is mind, residing in the 
body ensouled by the self, and possessing the power of 
swift motion, by which it can form a rapid series of contacts, 
giving the appearance of simultaneity in our mental life. 
The deduction is ingenious, but unconvincing; it is significant 
of the consciousness of the gap between the self and the body, 
which it seeks to bridge by the mediation of the atomic and 
therefore corporeal, but yet eternal substance, mind. 

Of greater philosophical significance is the attitude of 
the school to the vexed question of the nature of perception 
as determinate or indeterminate (savikalpaka or nirvikal- 
paka). The Nydya Sutra (I, 1, 4) poses the problem in 
its famous definition of perception as knowledge produced 
by the contact of the sense organ and the object, consist- 
ing of a determination which does not require definition by 
name (avyapade^ya) and is not discrepant (avyabhicdri). 
The precise of this declaration is far from certain, as the 
ambiguities of the commentors, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, 
and Vacaspati Mi§ra, clearly show, but Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti developed a perfectly definite theory in 
which a clear distinction was drawn between the element 
of sense in perception and the function of imagination. 
In the narrowest sense perception is without imagination 
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and is \xiiexxmg(kalpanapodham abhrdntam), but this merely 
gives us a momentary contact with something real, but 
utterly inexpressible, the momentary unit of experience. 
All our knowledge is based on this contact, but its content is 
supplied by the imagination (z;ifeaZpa),actingby rules which 
it itself imposes, a conception which has obvious analogues 
with the Kantian doctrine of perception.^ Dignaga^s view did 
not prevail, but the problem had been brought by his efforts 
into clear light, and the later Nyaya seeks in various ways 
to explain the mutual relations of the indeterminate and 
determinate forms of perception. Kumarila^ happily ex- 
presses the primitive form of perception as bare observation 
(dlocana) pertaining to the object pure and simple, and 
resembling the cognitions that a newborn child has of its 
environment. Prabhakara^s doctrine® is that the indeterminate 
perception apprehends both the class character and the 
specific individuality of the object, but, inasmuch as neither 
class character, nor individuality can be fully realised save by 
comparison, the first apprehension, since it is made without 
such comparison, is indeterminate in character. Deter- 
minate perception arises when the self determines the 
perception by recalling both these things which it resembles 
and those from which it differs, thus recognising both its 
class character and its specific individuality. The part thus 
played by memory in the determinate perception suggests 
that it must be deemed as invalid, since the theory of error 
adopted by Prabhakara finds the source of mistake con- 
stantly in the intervention of memory. But Prabhakara 
does not accept this objection as applicable to his own view 
of perception, and it may be argued that the action of 
memory in this case does not apply to the perception, but to 
the things which agree with, or differ from, the object 
perceived. There does not appear to be any very real 
difference between the view of Prabhakara and that of 

* T. von Stcherbatskoi, 1904, pp. 129 ff; Keith, Logic 

and Atomisnit pt. II, ch. ii ; ,^addarianasamuccaya^ pp.33>41. 

* ^lokavdrttikat I, 1, 4, vv. Ill ff ; Mdnameyodayat pp. 8-10. 
The determinate form adds specification as substance, class, quality, 
motion, or name ; cf. Nydyamanjarl, pp. 93-96. 

* Prakaraimpancikdt pp. 54-56. 
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Kumarila, though their verbal expression differs ; Kumarila 
holds that in cognition in the form of indeterminate perception 
neither the genus nor the differentia is presented to conscious* 
ness, and that all that is present is the individual in which both 
these characteristics subsist. Like Prabhakara, he holds 
that determinate perception is no less valid than indeterminate 
perception, since it merely makes explicit what is implicit in 
the indeterminate form. 

The views of the school are best understood when 
brought into contact with the metaphysical doctrine to 
which they correspond. The essence of that doctrine 
accepts generality as a real existence which is perceptible 
as much as individual things, and in the simT>lest form of 
perception, therefore, the two aspects of reality are equally 
present. 

The objects of perception include, besides generalities, 
substances, qualities, and, in the view of Kumarila, but not 
of Prabhakara, motion. The Nyaya holds that there are 
six forms of contact in perception ; substance is perceived 
by conjunction; qualities by their inherence in what is in 
conjunction, and so also the generality of substance ; 
generality of quality by inherence in that which inheres 
in that which is in .conjunction ; sound as a quality of 
ether, a portion of which forms the organ of hearing, is 
perceived by inherence, and its generality by inherence in 
that which inheres, while negation and inherence itself 
are perceived by a peculiar and artificial variety of 
contact, styled the relation of qualification and qualified. 
Prabhakara, though he accepts the doctrine of inherence, 
denies genus to quality, motion, and sound, and so contents 
himself with recognising the first, second, and fourth 
forms of contact as valid, and with pointing out that 
to perceive qualities, there is requisite the contact of the 
substance and the organs, of the organs and the qualities, 
of the organs and mind, and of mind and the selL Sub- 
stance and qualities, he holds, may be perceived apart. In 
Kumarila’s school, however, which denies inherence, the 
contacts are reduced to simple conjunction, and identity 
with what is in conjunction {saiHyuktatddatmya) ytht second 
covering perception of generality of substance, quality and 
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motion, while the generalities of these two can be perceived 
by a relationship of identity with that which is identical 
with that which is in conjunction. 

A further technicality, also found in the Nyaya, is the 
discussion of the exact nature of the means of proof and its 
result. If the term Pramina is understood as means of 
proof,” then perception denotes one or other of the contacts 
between object and organ, organ and mind, mind and soul, 
each of which is essential to the result (phala ) , in this case 
the mental percept. If, however, Pramana denotes the 
cognition itself, then perception signifies the mental 
percept, and its result is the attitude of acceptance, rejection, 
or indifference of the subject to the object presented to him 
in the cognition. 

Inference in the view of the Vrttikara' is the apprehen- 
sion of a thing not before the subject, by reason of the 
perception of some other thing, between which and the first 
object we know an invariable connection to exist. The 
relation, according to Prabhakara, must be both general and 
constant; examples are the relation between the class and 
the individuals,; substance and quality; the qualities of the 
same substance; or cause and effect. Smoke stands in an 
invariable relation to fire, but not vice versoy for on the 
Indian view glowing iron emits no smoke. Even in- 
dividual events may thus be related in Kumarila's view; 
thus the sight of the constellation Krttika suggests the 
proximity of Rohini. How, then, is this relation to be 
recognised? The Nyaya view, when it realised the question 
as a result of the introduction by Dignaga and, following 
him, PraSastapada of the conception of a universal relation- 
ship (vydpti) in lieu of mere reasoning by analogy, found 
refuge in the development of a transcendental perception 
(alaukika pratyak^a^) , by which in perceiving, for example, 
fire and smoke, the percipient recognised not merely the 

‘ MtmdfHsd Sutra, p. 10; Prakaranapancikd, pp. 64-87 ; ihka^ 
vdrttikay pp. 345-405; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 11-46; NydyamaHjariy pp. 
109-41 ; Logic and Atomism, pt. II, ch. iii. 

* The Mimiihsa rejects wholly the perception of Yogins, which 
is the precursor of this idea in the early Ny^ya ; cf Nydyamakjariy 
pp. 93 ff* 
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connection of the individual fire and smoke perceived by 
him, but that of fire and smoke in their general aspect. 
Prabh&kara, however, does not recognise this view, the 
elaboration of which is characteristic of a later epoch. 
He denies that sense perception can give the knowledge 
of a universal connection, since it deals only with 
particular times and places; he also rejects the view 
that the connection can rest on inference or presump- 
tion, since obviously thus there would be a regressus in 
infinitum; nor will he accept the view that it is due to 
mental activity only, as suggested by the doctrine of Dignaga, 
since if the mind had this power, why is man not omnis- 
cient ? His own view is that fire and smoke are perceived by 
sense as in relation to each other, as qualified by certain 
conditions of place and time. By repeated experience the 
impression is gained that, while the presence of smoke is 
always accompanied by the presence of fire, the reverse 
relation does not hold, but is qualified always, unlike the 
former, by special conditions of place and time. Hence 
emerges the recognition of the permanent relation of smoke 
and fire, so that the sight of smoke immediately produces 
the conception of fire. He admits that we do not by 
inference arrive at any knowledge which we had not before, 
but he does not admit that this is any defect to the inferen- 
tial process, which does not involve novelty of result. The 
school of Kumarila, however, in accordance with its defini- 
tion of apprehension as involving knowledge of something 
not previously apprehended, points out, with perfect truth, 
that the actual inference gives us much more than the mere 
knowledge of the connection of smoke and fire, which is 
already known; it enables us to infer the presence, at a 
particular time and place beyond our vision, of the existence 
of fire as result of the perception of smoke. Cidananda^ 
recognises also the part played by the reductio ad absurdum 
in arriving at the knowledge of the universal connection. 

The relationship, however, which affords the basis of 
inference, need not refer merely to things which fall within 
the limits of perception (dr^tasvalak^ana); matters which 


^ Udnameyodaya, p. 15. 
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are supersensuous (adx^tasvalak^ana) may equally be in* 
ferred; thus Prabhakara deduces from the general principle 
of the relation of cause and effect the existence of the 
capacity, e.g. of fire to bum. In the Vrttikara the distinc- 
tion appears as pratyak^ato dr^tasambandha and sdmdnyato 
drstasafHbandha, terminology reminiscent at once of the 
Nydya Sutra and of Pra§astapada ; the latter is illustrated 
by the inference to the sun’s movement from the observaticm 
of a man’s change of place as following on movement. 

Following Dignaga and Pra§astapada, but in disagree- 
ment with the orthodox commentators on the Nydya Sutras 
the Mimaiiisa distinguishes between the inference for oneself, 
which is the true logical process, and that for another, which 
is in reality enunciation for another person of the process of 
reasoning, which leads to his drawing the conclusion already 
arrived at by the first person. In inference for one’s self 
the process is that something is perceived, and recognised as 
invariably connected with something else, which thus is 
recalled to the mind; in inference for another a formal 
order of statement is usually adopted. First the proposition 
to be established is enunciated, e.g. “The mountain is 
fiery,” the enunciation serving to bring before the mind any 
contrary judgment which might sublate it. Then the 
ground for the conclusion thus set out is given in the form 
of a general rule, supported by a corroborative instance, e.g. 
“ Where there is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen.” 
Finally, the necessary link between the conclusion and the 
general principle is supplied by the statement that the 
middle term exists in the subject, e.g. “ The mountain is 
smoking.’* The order of the propositions is not regarded 
as of importance by Prabhakara or the other members of the 
school, who agree in rejecting the more complicated scheme 
of the Nyaya in which, with a certain redundancy due to its 
origin in dialectic, the argument is expounded in the five 
propositions, e.g. “The mountain is fiery; Because it is 
smoking; Where there is smoke there is fire, as in a 
kitchen; And this (mountain) is so (possessed of smoke 
with which fire is invariably concomitant) ; Therefore is it 
thus (fiery).” The omission of the last two members is no 
material injury to the scheme, while Buddhist logicians 
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reduce the scheme to two members only. The retention of 
the example is due to the origin of inference as a process of 
reasoning by simple analogy; even when the necessity of a 
universal connection was asserted by Dignaga and adopted 
by PraSastapada and his followers, the example was 
religiously attained, and it is not until the latest days of the 
Ny3.ya that we find Laugak$i Bhaskara declaring that the 
example is a mere superfluity. But Prabhakara and the 
school of Kumarila are agreed in insisting on the use of 
positive instances only, rejecting the process of argument 
from such a general proposition as, “ Where there is no fire, 
there there is no smoke, as in a lake,” though Kumarila 
himself recognises its utility, though not its necessity, or, as 
in the Buddhist view, sole validity. 9 ^ ^ S' 

In the case of inference also there arises the problem, 
already seen in regard to perception, of the exact force of 
the term Anumana and the corresponding result. If 
Anumana is used as equivalent to Inferential Cognition,” 
which is more precisely designated Anumiti, then the fruit 
or result is the attitude of acceptance, rejection or indiffer- 
ence assumed by the knowing subject to the inferred result. 
If, however, Anumana is referred to the means by which 
the cognition is attained, there is a divergence of view as to 
the exact process to which the name should be applied. 
The most immediate cause of inference is the perception of 
the middle term or minor proposition, e.g. ‘‘The mountain 
is smoking,” but a more scientific Nyaya view accepts as 
the true Anumana the whole mental process, including the 
consciousness of the relation between the middle and the 
major terms, through which the major terra comes to be pre- 
dicated of the minor term, e.g. fire of the mountain. The 
result in either case is the inferential cognition itself. 

The doctrine of fallacies is deduced both by Prabhakara 
and by Kumarila from the definition given by the Vrttikfira 
of the nature of inference. Thus Prabhakara holds that the 
condition, that the relation between the two terms whence 
the inference is deduced, must be previously known, precludes 
all those cases styled in logic cases of the too restricted middle 
(as&dhdrana) y where the middle term, which it is proposed 
to use as a basis of proof, is connected with the subject 
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of the inference alone, thus permitting no further 
conclusion. Earth, for example, has odour, but nothing 
further can be derived from this unique relationship. 
Again the relation must be universally valid, a rule 
which excludes the too general middle (sddhdrana). 
It is impossible to prove that sound is eternal because 
it can be known, since many things can be known and 
yet are not eternal. The necessity of some relation 
existing excludes the variety of middle term known as 
annulled (bddhita)\ to prove sound eternal because it is a 
product is impossible, since the character of being a product 
is flatly inconsistent with eternity. Finally, the necessity, 
that the middle term should be perceived as the ‘basis of the 
attribution of the major to the minor, excludes the variety 
of middle term known as unreal (asiddha); thus the per- 
ception by the Buddha of righteousness and unrighteousness 
on the ground of his omniscience is an illegitimate argu- 
ment, since the omniscience of the Buddha has never been 
perceived. No other form of fallacy of the middle is 
accepted by Prabhakara ; he rejects the Nyaya view of the 
fallacy of the counter-balanced middle (satpratipak^a) ; 
which balances against the argument, e.g. of the impercep- 
tibility of air because of its lack of colour, the argument of 
its perceptibility because of its tangibility. Prabhakara^s 
argument is that it is not possible for contradictory predi- 
cates, such as lack of colour and tangibility, are thus 
assumed to be, to exist in respect of one subject ; hence one 
of the two alleged inferences is wholly invalid, and there is 
no true counterbalancing. He holds that really contradic- 
tory inferences are possible only of some subject whose 
nature is unknown, in which case, however, in the absence 
of the essential known relation, no true inference is attain- 
able. 

The views of Kuraarila do not differ materially from 
those of Prabhakara ; he classifies the too restricted and 
the too general fallacies under the head of doubtful 
(anaikdntika) f and adds as a third class the case of con- 
flicting inferences, which he accepts, contrary to the views of 
Prabh&kara. Of the unreal (asiddha) and the contra- 
dictory types of fallacy he gives various sub-divisions. In 
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this and in his elaborate examination of the generality 
which lies at the basis of inference, he shows 
plainly his close relation to the Nyaya and his polemic 
against the Buddhist views. In accord with the older view 
accepted in Buddhist logic, Prabhakara recognises not 
merely fallacies of the ground ihetu)^ but also of the minor 
ipak^a)^ the example (drstdnta), and even of the proposi- 
tion (pratijnd) , vfhich in the Nyaya view are all reduced 
to special cases of fallacies of the ground. 

Analogy or comparison is accepted by both schools of 
MimiihsS, with the Vrttikara,^ but their view of the exact 
nature of this form of proof differs from that of the Nyaya 
generally, which accepts analogy as a distinct form of proof. 
In the Nyaya view the process results in the cognition 
that an object, hitherto unknown, when brought within 
the range of perception, is recognised, by reason of its 
similarity to something already known, to be the object 
designated by a name communicated by some person of 
experience. Thus a man who has never seen a buffalo 
in his life is informed by a forester that the buffalo is like 
the cow ; on entering the waste he sees an animal similar 
in appearance to the cow, and formulates the judgment, 
“ This thing is a buffalo.^’ The precise force of the judg- 
ment is disputed in the school, but the best opinion is that 
it applies not merely to the single animal seen, but that the 
precipient acquires a correct apprehension of the specific 
nature of the whole class buffalo. Thus, as Udayana^ says, 
the effect of this means of proof is to give a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of a word, though he rejects the 
view, held by Bhasarvajna® and his followers in the Nyaya 
school, that analogy can be reduced to a particular instance 
of verbal testimony (Sabda), as well as that of the 
VaiSe^ika, which reduces analogy to inference. The 
Mimilihsil view of the analogical cognition is that it oozisists 

' P. 10; Prakaranapancikd, pp. 110-12 ; ^lokavdrttikat pp. 433- 
50 ; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 47-51 ; SaddarSanasamuccaya, pp. &2, 293. 

* KusunidiijaH, III, 8-12 ; NydyamaHjarlf pp. 141-49 ; Tdrki^ 
karah^d, pp. 84-93. 

* Nydyasdra^ pp. 30, 31. The Jain view {Saddarianasamuccayay 
pp. 205, 2^) reduces it to recognition, a form of Parok^a. 
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in the recognition in an object not presented to the senses of 
similarity to an object which is actually perceived. Thus, in 
the instance taken above, the judgment arrived at is, “ The 
cow which I saw in the city is similar to the animaP I now 
see in the forest.” Both schools agree in this view, though 
Prabhakara regards similarity as constituting a distinct 
metaphysical category, a position denied by the school of 
Kumkrila, who treat it as a quality arising from the fact 
that more than one object possesses the same set of qualities. 
The separate character of analogy as a means of proof is 
deduced by distinguishing it from the other means which it 
resembles. Thus it is not perception, since the cow is not 
perceived at the time the judgment is formulated ; it is not 
verbal testimony, for it involves only the perception of simi- 
larity; it is not inference, as the mental process is quite 
different; nor is it mere memory, for the similarity is not 
remembered. The Nyaya view is declared erroneous; the 
assertion that the buffalo is like the cow cannot be assumed 
as a basis for the conclusion, since, as a mere human 
utterance, it may be untrustworthy; the cognition of the 
buffalo and its similarity to the cow is pure perception; the 
conclusion that the animal seen is what is denoted by the 
word “buft'alo” is merely inference, so that, if the Nyaya 
view is adopted, there is no real independent form of proof 
called analogy {upamana)^ or true analogical judgment 
(upamiti). While the polemic against the Nyaya is not 
unsuccessful, the discussion makes it clear that there is no 
real separate sphere for analogy as a means of proof. 

Unlike the Nyaya, both schools of Mimamsa accept, with 
the Vrttikara, presumption {arthdpatti) as a separate means 
of proof.* But Prabhakara’s analysis of this form of 
demonstration differs radically from that of Kumarila. Pre- 
sumption in his view arises when it is necessary to assume 
some fact in order to avoid inconsistency in respect of some 
thing which is actually perceived. Thus, if we know that a 

^ For ** the buffalo " ; the Mim&ihsa view does not recognise the 
previous information as to the likeness of the cow and buffalo. 

* Miindt^isd Sutra^ p. 10; Prakaranapancikd t pp. 113 18; 
pokavArttikCt pp. 450-72 ; Mdnameyodaya^ pp. 51-57; cf. NydyamaH^ 
jari, pp. 36-48; ^a^darianasamuccaya, pp. 293*95. 
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man who is alive is not in his house, we must assume that 
he has gone out, in order to make our thinking consistent 
with our perception. To give rise to presumption there 
must, Prabhakara holds, be doubt, which the presumption 
removes, and this element serves to distinguish presumption 
from inference, since inference can only begin when a certain 
fact, e.g. the existence of smoke, is known with perfect 
certainly. On the other hand, Kumarila^s view is that pre* 
sumption is impossible, if the original fact were in doubt; 
it is only because the absence of the man from his house is 
for certain known that it can come into operation; the origin 
of presumption lies rather in the apparent inconsistency of 
two equally certain facts, in this case, the man’s absence 
and his being alive, which leads to the enunciation of a 
presumption to reconcile the apparent discrepancy, and it 
is this reconciliation of apparent discrepancies which 
marks out presumption from inference. The Nyaya on the 
contrary finds place for presumption under the purely 
negative {kevalavyatirekin) form of inference, in which it 
is impossible to adduce a positive instance of the general 
rule, but the Mimariisa could not accept this view since it 
declined to regard the use of the negative form in inference 
as satisfactory. 

Unlike the Nyaya the Vrttikara^ accepts non-existence 
(abhdva)j or, as it is also termed, non-apprehension 
(anupalabdhi) , as a separate means of proof. The argu- 
ment in favour of this view adopted by Kumarila is that 
the absence of any thing, e.g. of a jar on a particular spot 
of ground, cannot be the object of direct perception, which 
admittedly, according to the definition of the MimdfHsa 
Sutray requires a present contact with the organs of sense, 
nor can it be arrived at by inference, analogy, presumption 
or verbal testimony. It can only arise into an object of 
knowledge through the fact that none of the normal methods 
of cognition can come into operation, and this peculiarity 
distinguishes it from any of these means. Prabhakara, 

* P. 10 ; Prakaranapa^cikS, pp. 118-25 ; ilokavdrttika , pp. 473- 
92 ; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 58-62, 114-18 ; cf.iVyffyawiawjarf, pp. 49-54 ; 
Saddarianasamuccaya, pp. 295-98 ; it is refuted from the Jain atand^ 
point, ibid, pp. 206-7, ' ’ f • 
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with th^ Nyiya and VaiSe^ika, declines to accept non- 
apprehension as a distinct means of proof. When we say, 
** The jar is not on the ground,” all that we mean is that, 
if the jar were on the ground, we would perceive it there, 
but that as a matter of fact we see the ground alone. The 
seeing of the ground is mere perception, and the further 
statement is merely a qualification of what is perceived in 
terms of something which, formerly seen along with it, is 
not now present. In this there is no separate mental 
process leading to proof. The Nyaya also escapes the 
difficulty by adopting a peculiar doctrine of its own, under 
which non-existence, regarded as a positive entity, is 
perceived by a peculiar mode of contact known as the 
relation of qualifier and qualified. 

Whether, however, four, with Prabhakara, or, with the 
Vrttikara and Kumarila, five means of proof other than 
verbal testimony or scripture are reckoned, all these means 
of proof are subject to the defect that they do not avail to 
determine the nature of Dharma, man’s duty and righteous- 
ness. This is established by the Sutra (I, 1, 4) for the 
case of perception; that means of proof deals only with 
existing things which can be brought into contact with the 
organs of sense, but duty is a thing which is not already 
existing, but needs man’s action to bring it to fruition, and 
duty is not tangible so as to be able to come into contact 
with the organs. Inference, analogy, presumption, and 
non-apprehension, all have relation to perception, and for 
that reason are vitiated by the defects of the latter, as we 
gather from the Vrttikara, who thus supplements Jaimini. 
On the other hand, Jaimini declares that the relation of the 
word to its meaning is natural and eternal, and Vedic injunc- 
tions are, therefore, the source of knowledge of duty, which 
is somkhing not open to ordinary means of apprehension. 
Such injunctions are authoritative, according to Badarayana 
as cited in the Mimdthsd Sutra, because of their independ- 
ence. In the definition of the Vyttikara^ scriptural cognition 
(^dstra) is the cognition of some thing, which is not percept- 

* P. 10; Prakarampaneikd, pp. 87-110, 131-40, 161-70; Sioka- 
vdrttika, pp. 405-33, 498 ft, 728 n ; Mdnameyodaya^ pp. 40-47 ; cf, 
SydyamaUmh pp . 150 ff, 205 H, 
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ible, through the instrumentality of intelligible sounds, that 
is words, whose meaning is known. The further analysis 
of Prabhakara shows that each word is composed of letters 
which are severally apprehended, impressions of the earlier 
letters blending with that produced by the cognition of the 
last letter to bring about the idea of the whole word, which 
alone has the power to bring about the comprehension of a 
single definite meaning. The letters, then, are the means of 
verbal cognition, since it is they which " by combination 
compose the word and bring about the comprehension of its 
meaning. With Kumarila Prabhakara agrees in disregard- 
ing the grammatical school’s doctrine of Sphota, an entity 
which is invented to meet the difficulty felt by ^he grammar- 
ians as to the possibility of any combination of impressions 
from individual letters producing the unity, which enables 
us to comprehend the meaning of a word, and in this view 
the Vedanta, Nyaya, Vai^esika and Samkhya are at one with 
the Mimarasa, leaving the Yoga only to support the doctrine 
of the grammarians/ 

The meaning of words is declared by Jaimini to be 
natural (autpattika) ^ and Prabhakara insists on the fact that 
words cannot be supposed to owe their meanings to conven- 
tion, whether human or divine. The view of the school in 
this regard can hardly be regarded as anything else than an 
attempt to bring the doctrine of verbal testimony into har- 
mony with their traditional beliefs in the nature in the Veda, 
which doubtless long preceded their speculations on the 
nature of the relation of word and meaning. The Nyaya 
view, that meanings were given to words by a convention due 
to the action of God, ofiended the Mimamsa belief that the 
Veda had no creator, and that no God, as understood by the 
Ny&ya, existed. The alternative of human convention con- 
tradicted flatly the Mimamsa belief that the essential function 
of the Veda was to lay down injunctions for the performance 
of actions, whence arose an invisible potency (apurva) leading 
to a desirable end, and that this potency was a thing of 

* Cf. Max Miilier, Six Systems^ pp. 527-44 ; a full refutation of the 
doctrine of Bhartrhari that Sabda is the source of the world and is the 
lower form of the absolute, Brahman, is given in NyayamaHjart^ pp. 
531-36 ; cf. SarvadarSanasathgraha, ch. xiii. 
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which no person, save through the Veda, could have any 
knowledge. The Nyaya argument in favour of convention, 
derived from the case of proper names, is met by the 
admission that in the case of such names convention 
is active, but that common names stand on a different footing. 
In the former case, we know that the persons or things 
so called have a beginning in time, and that some person 
must have applied the names to them; in the case of 
common names we have no warrant for finding a begin- 
ning in time for either the things or the words. There 
has been no beginning of the world or of men, and 
they must have from the first talked of the things of the 
world, just as in actual life it is from observing the conver- 
sation of his elders, or by their instruction, that a youth 
learns the meanings of words. What is still more conclusive 
evidence is that, unless we recognised, as we do, that words 
possess of their own nature meanings, we could never form 
the conception of conventional meanings, which is a later 
development. 

The eternity of the word is established formally and at 
length by Jaimini in a systematic refutation (1, 1, 6-23)of the 
objections directed against the doctrine by the Nyaya school 
in particular. The Nyaya^ holds that the eternity of the 
word is precluded by the fact that it is perceptible only 
after effort; that it is evanescent; that in common parlance 
men talk of producing a sound, just as they speak of produc- 
ing any ordinary article; that the same word is pronounced 
by many people and in many places; that words have 
changes in form, such as dadhy atra for dadhi; and that, 
when uttered by many people, the volume of sound is 
increased. The reply of Jaimini insists that the apparent 
production of sound, regarded by the Nyaya as a creation, 
is only a manifestation of a pre-existing entity, a fact in 
harmony with the disappearance of words on the cessation of 
the manifestation, while products proper remain in being. 
The analogy of the sun refutes the argument from 
simultaneity of perception by many persons; the change to 

^ The Satra (II, 2, 23-59) deals with the topic, but in such a way 
as to show in all likelihood posteriority to the Mtmdthsi Sutra, 
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dadhy atra is not a modification of the letter t, but the 
substitution of a quite different form; increase of magnitude 
refers to the tone, not to the word itself. Positive argu- 
ments for the eternity of the word are not lacking. If it were 
not so, it would fail in its purpose, the conveying of a 
meaning to another. Again, we do find in point of fact that 
men recognise words as being the same when uttered on 
diverse occasions by diverse people. Language supports the 
Miraaiiisa case; when a word is repeated, we talk of ten 
repetitions of the word, not of ten words. Moreover, no 
cause for the destruction of words is adduced, and in non- 
eternal things causes of destruction are always to be found. 
Finally, there is Vedic authority for the doctrine and no 
valid counter authority. 

The word then exists ever, but only from time to time 
by effort on the part of some being is it made manifest to 
us. But effort is not enough; the deaf do not hear, and the 
effort must be supported by a suitable organ which aids in 
the cognition of the word. Through the effort on the part of 
the speaker, the air from his lungs rises upwards and comes 
into contact with the vocal chords, by which it is modified 
in character. Passing, then, out from the mouth, it reaches 
the ears of those near enough to be affected, produces in 
their ears a change favourable to audition, and passes out, 
bringing to a close the audition. The ear cavity contains a 
layer of air, upon which the air current issuing from the 
speaker’s mouth impinges, producing the condition on which 
audition supervenes. Thus the Mimaiiisa rejects the primi- 
tive conception under which, as light from the eye travels to 
its object and brings back vision, so the sound travels in 
some form to the source of the sound, as held by the Jains, 
and the Saihkhya view that the sense of hearing, as all- 
pervading, reaches the place of the sound. It also rejects 
the Buddhist view that actual contact is unnecessary for 
hearing, and the Nyaya-Vai§e§ika doctrine of propagation 
of sound on the analogy of waves, or the filaments of the 
Kadamba flower, in the ether until it reaches the ether 
enclosed in the ear cavity, which, on that view, constitutes 
the organ of hearing. To this opinion Kumirila objects 
that, the ether being one and indivisible, if one ear is 
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affected, all ears should equally be affected, and every sound 
be heard by every one; or, again, if one man is deaf, 
everyone should no less be deaf. The Mimaitsa evades 
this objection by the doctrine that the ear cavity contains 
air, and that it differs in size and shape from man to man. 
A further objection to the wave theory is also based on the 
fact that sounds travelling with the wind are heard at 
further distances than sounds travelling against the wind, 
which is inexplicable if the propagation of waves takes 
place in the ether, which, of course, is unaffected by wind. 

The essential character of the word is, in the view of 
Jaimini, not mere denotation, but injunction, a view which 
clearly stands in close relation to the doctrine that the 
meaning of words is largely learned by the young from the 
observation of intercourse among the old ; one addresses the 
other, and the other acts as a result; one says, gam dnaya, 
the other brings the cow. Hence, as against the Vedanta, it 
is denied that the essence of Vedic texts lies in the making 
manifest of the sole existent Brahman, and asserted that, 
even when this seems to be the case, the real import of the 
text is an injunction to meditate on the Brahman. From 
this view Prabhakara proceeds to develop a conclusion, 
which is in harmony with the view of Sabarasvamin, that 
words themselves have no meaning, and obtain it only in 
sentences, properly injunctive clauses; gam by itself is 
nothing, but attains meaning when conjoined with dnaya, 
the whole then signifying generically the genus cow as con- 
nected with bringing. This view in the school obtains the 
name of the theory of signification in syntactical combination 
(anvitdbhidhdna) f in opposition to the view of Kumarila, 
who admits that words possess a meaning independently of 
combination in injunctive sentences, and whose theory 
accepts, therefore, the combination of significant terms 
(abhikitdnvaya) . The two schools, however, are at one in 
holding that the signification of words is a class signifi- 
cation (I, 3, 30-35), as the theory of the eternity of words 
demands. The modern Nyaya, on the other hand, insists 
that the import of words is always the concrete individual, 
while the older Nyaya (II, 2,61-71) adopts the doctrine 
that the word expresses the class (;dti), individual (vyakti)^ 
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and characteristic mark of the class (dkrti), all at once. 
The Buddhist view, again, insists on negative determination 
only, on the ground that it is impossible to determine 
positively the specific nature of anything, and that all that 
can be attained is a series of negations, a view which 
Kumarila refutes at great length,^ insisting that the doctrine 
would mean the impossibility of distinguishing between any 
two things, since, for instance, both the cow and the horse 
are negatives of the elephant, and could never deal with 
individuals, each negation being necessarily general. The 
defender of Apoha thus accepts the existence of negative 
classes, which must be all identical, since he cannot rely, 
ex hypothesis on any positive means of discrimination between 
them. 

The case for the claim that words denote individuals, as 
put in the Sutra (1, 3, 33 ) in the view of Prabhakara, is that, 
if it were not so, all injunctions, Vedic or profane, would 
become meaningless; number and gender would be out of 
place with regard to nouns; there could be no words to 
express qualities, and agreement between noun and adjective 
would be impossible. Prabhakara replies by insisting that, 
as indicated by the Bhd^ya, if words had individual 
meanings, such a sentence as, “ One should pile the fire altar ' 
in the form of a kite,’* would be meaningless, as it cannot 
be supposed that such an injunction was intended to refer 
to an individual kite, while its plain meaning is a reference 
to the class “ kite.” Without this element of generality all 
injunctions are absurd, and the necessary individual reference 
in certain cases is obtained through the generality, with 
which it is inseparably connected. Kumarila adds that this 
view is supported by the fact that the word “cow,” as 
experience shows, does not suggest to us an individual cow, 
but the class; if individuals were denoted by words, a generic 
idea like “ cow ” would be impossible, and even if possible 
would merely consist of the impression of all the p)eculiarities 
of all cows known to the thinker. Again, the word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since this would mean that the 

^ ilokav&rttika^ pp. 566-6U; Nypamanjari, pp. 303-8; contrast 
RtitnMrtVB Apohasiddhi (Six BuddhUt Nydyo Tracts , pp. 1-19). 
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word possessed as many potencies of denotation as there were 
individuals, and, as all the individuals could never be 
known, the word would never fully be comprehended. Nor 
could the word denote an aggregate of individuals 
since all individuals cannot be known, and therefore an 
aggregate could not be known, while, even if it could be 
known, as its constituent parts would be ever perishing or 
replaced, the signification of the word would be a constant 
flux. Finally, if the word meant a single individual only, 
there could be no eternal connection between word and 
meaning, and, in the absence of any means of discovering 
which individual was meant, action would be impossible. 
The difficulty regarding sacrificial operations in regard to a 
class instead of an individual, is disposed of by pointing out 
that such actions must be performed by substances, and 
that the injunctions specify, not the individual substance 
to be used in any special case, but the class of sub- 
stance, individual portions of which are applied by each 
sacrificer. 

As regards the authority attaching to words there is a 
sharp distinction between the older school, followed by Pra- 
bhakara and Kumarila. Prabhakara holds that the only 
authoritative testimony to things beyond the reach of the 
senses and other means of proof is the scripture {^dstra). 
Other words deal only with matters cognised by perception, 
inference, etc., and have no inherent cogency; if they give 
us true information, it is merely because we believe the 
speaker to be trustworthy. Thus, like the Vai§e$ika 
school,^ Prabhakara holds all cognition of this kind to be 
based on inference, the argument being, “ This man says 
something ; he must know what he is talking about ; what 
he says, therefore, must be true.^' From another point of 
view, human words are of no higher value than re- 
membrance, which is admittedly no source of valid universal 
judgments. Thus the sole possibility of the validity of 
verbal testimony lies in the Veda, which has no author, and 
therefore is not vitiated by the doubts as to trustworthiness 
Etnd ability of correct expression, which precludes us from 


* Ch NydyamaHjari, pp. 152 ft. 
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according implicit belief to the assertions made to us by 
any merely human authority. 

There is an obvious difficulty in this reasoning, when it 
is remembered that Prabhakara, like the Vrttikara, insists 
on the self-evidence of cognitions, from which it would seem 
to follow that the assertions of any man are printa facie 
valid, until sublated by better evidence. Kumarila. who is 
always anxious to accommodate the views of the school to 
popular beliefs, is at the same time more in harmony with 
the tenets of the school in adopting a doctrine, which does 
not involve the general denial of the validity of human testi- 
mony. He adopts, therefore, the plan of distinguishing 
testimony as human and super-human (apaurussya) ^ while 
admitting both as valid, though for different reasons. 
In the case of the Veda there is no author, and there- 
fore the possibility of defects is absolutely precluded. 
In the case of human testimony its validity may be impaired 
by defects in the speaker, but the presence of excellencies in 
him precludes the presence of defects, so that if we are 
assured of the latter we can be assured that the defects do 
not exist. But it must not be understood that the excellencies 
positively contribute to the validity of his utterances, which 
they possess of themselves; the excellencies are of service 
merely in assuring us of the absence of those defects, 
which might cause his testimony to be suspect. 

The Veda, however, has special claims on our regard, and 
the Mimdt^isd Sutra (I, 1, 24-28) meets detailed criticisms 
of its claim to eternity. Thus it is argued against its 
validity that parts of it bear names of men, or refer to human 
beings, to which Jaimini replies that passages bear names 
of persons who studied them in detail, and that apparent 
human names in the Veda are really mere cases of 
homonymns; thus, as 6abarasvamin points out, Pravahana 
is not the name of a man, but an epithet, “ The excellent 
carrier.*^ Similarly, apparently absurd statements, such as 
“The cows performed a sacrificial session,” are to be under- 
stood merely as emphasising the value of some ritual action 
by way of hyperbole, not as showing that the authors of the 
Veda were foolish mortals. The eternity of words, and the 
fact that it alone serves to reveal the unseen potency, which 
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results from obeying its injunctions, are conclusive proofs 
of the eternity of the Veda, and the alternative view of a 
creator is needless and unsatisfactory both in regard to the 
Veda and to the world. 

Other forms of proof, both Prabhakara and Kum&rila 
expressly reject,^ Sarhbhava, which is variously interpreted 
as probability, e.g. that ten is included in fifty, or much 
more probably as inclusion pure and simple, is regarded as 
merely a form of inference. Rumour, which like Sathbhava is 
claimed as a means of proof by the Pauranikas, is patently 
useless for purposes of proof; its source being uncertain, it 
is quite impossible to afiord its contents any measure of 
credit. Gesture {cestd)^ which is given as a means of proof 
by the Tantra school, the Mimamsa ignores. 

The relation between the various means of proof is 
developed by Kumarih; the use of any means of proof 
such as inference is debarred if there is a more direct mode 
of cognition, e.g. sense perception, or if the contrary of 
what is sought to be established is established in advance by 
the use of some simpler means of proof. 

^ Prakaranapancikd, pp. 125, 126; M&nameyodayat pp. 64, 65 ; 
Slokavdrttikat p, 492 (vv. 57, 58); Tdrhikaraksd^ pp. 116, 117; 
Saddarianasamuccaya, p. 207. 





THE WORLD OF REALITY 

There is nothing to show that the question of 
the reality of the world had ever occurred to the framers 
of the Mimdthsd Sutra ^ but in Sabarasvamin’s Bhdsya we 
find the problem definitely faced in answer to the 
onslaught made by the Nihilist school of Buddhism on the 
whole conception of the reality of existence as we know it. 
The doctrine of Nagarjuna,^ doubtless an effective restate- 
ment of tendencies earlier manifested in the Buddhist 
schools, denies at once the reality of the external world, and 
of the ideal world which seems to present us with the know- 
ledge of external reality. That much of its dialectic is 
sophistic is true, but its novelty of view and the energy with 
which Nagarjuna, an eastern parallel of Zeno, urged his 
paradoxes, evoked from the orthodox schools elaborate replies, 
both the Nydya and the Vedanta Sutras seeking to refute 
heresies so dangerous to their own tenets. The reply of the 
Mimarhsa, in keeping with what appears to be the early 
character of that Sutra as compared with the Vedanta or 
Nypa Sutras is given only in the Vrttikara as cited in the 
Bhd^yaJ^ An opponent objects, in his version, to the 
validity of our waking perceptions, on the ground that in a 
dream we have cognitions which all admit to be without 
foundation, and, if this is true of one set of cognitions, it may 
be assumed to be equally true of another. The reply of the 
V^-ttikara is, in effect, that the argument assumes what is to be 

* Mulamadhyamakakdrika, ed. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1903-1913 ; 
Max Waileser, Die Mittlere Lehre desNdg&rjuna^ Heidelberg, 1911 and 
1912. Ci, SarvadarSanasaihgraha, ch. II; iarvasiddhdntasaihgrahat 
ch* IV. 

‘ Pp. 8-10. 
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proved, namely, that all cognitions as such are invalid. On 
the contrary, we can form the idea of the invalidity of dream 
cognition simply from our having waking cognitions which 
afford us a basis for discrediting the dream cognitions, and we 
can explain the defects of dream cognitions by the assumption 
that the mind in dream is weak and does not act effectively, 
a view which we can support by the fact that in deep sleep 
the mind is wholly absent, suggesting that in the dream state 
it is in a condition intermediate between its effective waking 
presence and its disappearance. The opponent, however, 
continues the argument by urging that the object of the cogni- 
tion is really a void, thus discrediting the validity of the 
cognition. There is, he says, no difference between the object 
of perception and the idea; the idea is directly perceived, 
and there is nothing in reality corresponding to an external 
object. The Vrttikara replies that this View rests on the 
erroneous assumption that an idea must have a form; it 
really is without form, which, on the other hand, the external 
object possesses. What we perceive is not our idea, but 
something localised as outside ourselves; no idea can 
perceive another idea, for each has a momentary existence 
only, whence one cannot be present to another. The 
opponent contends that the second idea has a certain con- 
tinuity with the first ; as it originates, it becomes known to 
the first and reveals to it the object, just as a lamp 
illumines and thus makes known things. Or, put in 
another way, it is the idea which first originates, and then 
the object becomes known, having no anterior real existence. 
The Vrttikara refutes this by insisting that, though the idea 
originates first, it is not known first; as we have seen, the 
idea is known by inference from the fact of our cognition of 
an object, and the actual knowledge and the knowledge of 
the idea cannot possibly be simultaneous. Though we know 
an object, we sometimes say we do not know it, that is, that 
we are not conscious of having an idea about it. Further, 
ideas are essentially connected with names, while perception 
is essentially immediate knowledge, in which naming is not 
necessarily involved. Moreover, if the idea and the object 
had the same form, as is assumed in the opponent’s argument, 
this would sublate the idea, not^ the object, which is directly 
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perceived, but in truth the idea is formless and known by 
inference, while the object is endowed with form and is an 
object of sense perception. Or, again, the reality of an 
external world is shown by the fact that we have the idea of a 
mat only when threads form its material cause; if otherwise, 
then a man might form the idea of a jar despite the use of 
threads in the composition of an object; put more broadly, our 
ideas are not the free result of our mental activity; they are 
imposed upon us as regards their content by external reality. 

The argument as a whole thus falls into two parts, the 
first dealing with the contention that ideas have no 
foundation (nirdlambana) ^ and the second with the view 
that external reality is void (iunyo). Both these con- 
tentions are the tenets of the Nihilism of Buddhism, 
and there is no real ground for doubt that the arguments 
of the Vrttikara are directed against this contention, 
Kumilrila,' however, or some predecessor, has interpreted 
the passage, otherwise, treating the first part of the argu- 
ment as directed against the Vijnanavada of Vasubandhu 
and Asanga,^ which admitted the reality of ideas, while 
denying that of the outer ^ world, and the second part he 
treats as a refutation of the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika 
school of Nag^rjuna. Precisely the same fate® has over- 
taken the corresponding discussions of the Sunyavada in 
the Nydya and Vedanta Siitras; Vatsyayana still interpreted 
the former (IV, 2, 25-33) in its true sense, but Vacaspati 
MiSra reads into part of it an attack on the Vijnanavada; 
in the case of the Vedanta Sarakara turns the whole pass- ^ 
age (II, 2, 28-32) into an attack on that school, while 
Ramknuja treats it as refuting both Buddhist doctrines. 
The causes for these vagaries of interpretation are obvious; 
the !§unyavada in its refutation of external reality 
used the arguments which the Vijnanavada later employed, 

* ^lokavdrttika^ pp. 217-67, 268-345. Prakaranaparlcikdt pp. 141 
171 (a fragment only); cf. NydyakaniH, pp. 253 ff, Mdnameyc- 

dqya^ pp. 119-22; NydyamaHjarh PP* 536 ff (VijfianavSda), 548 ff 
(Senyavada). 

* Mahdydnasdtrdhdikdra, ed. and tram. S. L6vi, Paris, 1907-11 ; 
SarvadarSanasaikgrahat ch. I ; Satvasiddhdnta^a'di^raha^ ch, IV (ii); 
So^darianasamuccaya^ pp, 40, 41, 47. 

* Jacobi, 7..4. 0,5., XXXI, Iff. 
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but it supplemented the conclusions it arrived at regarding 
external reality by demolishing the value of our ideas. 
Any reply to the ^unyavada must therefore include an 
answer which would apply to the Vijnanavada, and 
later authors like Kuniarila naturally thought that the 
discussion must deal with the more recent and more 
convincing school of Vijnanavada. But the Vrttik3,ra 
shows no knowledge of the peculiar terminology of the 
Vijfianavada, such as its distinction between the Alaya- 
vijnana, the quasi-permanent consciousness which constitutes 
the individual until he attains Nirvana, and the particular 
presentations which are thence derived {pravrtti-vijMna). 
Moreover, the argument from the dream condition is not 
peculiar to the Vijnanavada; on the contrary it is a special 
favourite of the Madhyamikas, occurring in the ilffldAya- 
mika Sutra (VII, 34) and in other texts cited in the Vrtti 
on that text. 

The view of Prabhakara is in accord with the Vrttikira 
and {h^BMsya^ but Kumarila’s interpretation of the passage 
has the advantage of eliciting from him a most interesting 
exposition of, and attack upon, the Buddhist Vijnanavada 
and 6unyavada theories. The discussion shows the close 
affinity of the two doctrines, and the form of the argument 
is often complicated by the resort to elaborate syllogistic 
reasoning, but the whole makes a very creditable effort to 
refute either the extreme scepticism of the Madhyamika or 
the extreme idealism of the Yogacaras. The reality of an 
external world is vehemently insisted upon as the only 
foundation of the common facts of life, including such 
distinctions as those of virtue and vice, teacher and pupil. 
If there were nothing but ideas, all our views would be 
false, since they essentially rest on the belief in external 
reality. Moreover, there is a complete counter argument; 
cognitions, we hold, have real substrata in the external 
world; this notion of ours is correct, because it is without 
contradiction, like the notion of the falsity of dream cog- 
nition. If you reply by denying the validity of the pro- 
bative example which we adduce, then the doctrine that 
dream cognitions are false would disappear, and you would 
lose the chief argument adduced against the reality which 
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underlies cognitions as a whole. Moreover, in dream 
cognitions, which you adduce as examples where there is no 
underlying reality, we find on examination that there is 
always a real substratum, however much distorted and 
disguised. If, again, you argue that the unreality of 
our waking cognitions is .revealed by the fact that the 
Yogin sees reality far otherwise, we retort by denying the 
validity of his perception, and citing against him the visions 
of out Yogins. Nor can we accept the arguments of the 
Buddhist logicians, such as Dignaga, who assert that the 
activity of the mind can supply the full complement of 
notions, which appear to us to reflect reality;' without an 
external world all these mental conceptions would be 
meaningless, for we deal not with conceptions, but with the 
facts of life. 

Against the conception that cognition alone exists to the 
exclusion of cogniser and cognised, Kumarila contends with 
special energy. The case for this conception is set out by 
him with much care as the prelude to his reply to the 
Sunyavada. It rests on the difficulty of understanding how 
cognition and cognised can be related. There cannot really 
be two entities, one formless and one possessing form, for in 
memory, when no object is present, we still have cognition 
of form, showing that the cognition has form, and rendering 
the hypothesis of an external reality mere superfluity. How, 
again, can there be contact between the incorporeal cognition 
and the external object ? An object can be perceived only 
if it has form, but again the form does not exist until it is 
perceived, which involves contradiction. Again, even if 
contact were possible, how could two things, in themselves 
without form, acquire it in this way ? Moreover, the idea 
we have of a double moon is admittedly erroneous, and 
therefore cannot rest on reality. So also we use a variety of 
words of varied gender for the stars, and a masculine word 
(ddrah) for a wife, which would be impossible if reality 
controlled our ideas. The same thing, e.g. a lovely woman, 
raises very different feelings in the mind of the ascetic, the 

^ Cf. Ratnakara&anti^s treatment of inference as internal only, 
Antarvydptisainarthana (Six Buddhist NyAya Tracts ^ pp. 103*14). 
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lover, and the dog. The same object appears to us in one 
aspect short, in the other long, and so forth. All this refutes 
the possibility of an external reality. The true theory is 
one suggested by the doctrine of impressions, which the 
Mimaihsa itself uses to explain memory and dream cogni- 
tion. There is one thing only, the cognition, but, as the 
result of impressions left by previous cognitions, there 
appears the distinction of cogniser, cognised, and cognition, 
in place of the unity. Each idea is momentary, but it can 
and does impress its successor; there is no substantial 
reality like the soul, but a never-ceasing series of momentary 
ideas, impressed each by the former, gives man the sem- 
blances which we regard in ordinary life as the outer world 
and the soul. 

The reply of Kumarila to this ingenious suggestion 
emphasises the impossibility of belief in the momentary 
character of ideas and the continuance which the theory 
requires. If each idea is really momentary, and perishes 
utterly, as the Buddhists assert, how can it afifect the 
subsequent idea, contemporaneity of ideas being negated by 
the Buddhist theory? How, again, can impressions create 
new sensations, as opposed to mere reviving memories? 
How can the essential distinction of cogniser and cognised 
be sublated? How can each cognition in an interminable 
series contain in itself the whole of the past, when manifestly 
it does not make any attempt to do so? In what sense can 
our cognition, say of one animal, followed by that of another 
animal, be said to involve the conditioning of the second by 
the quite disparate first ? We have many cognitions which 
ar€ not the result of impressions at all. The only possible 
explanation of the unity and continuity of our mental 
life, lies in the recognition of a substantial unity in the self. 

Kumarila insists that no idea can comprehend, itself, 
and also that mo idea can be comprehended by another. 
Ho^irejects^hyerefore^ inot )merely^ the ^Buddhist ivtew : J>ut ^ (the 
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speculation, which holds that the fonn of the object is 
impressed on the cognition. The objection to the Ny&ya- 
Vai^e^ika view appears to be that the idea is understood by 
the school to be perceived simultaneously with the object, 
and, as the perception of the idea requires that it should be 
provided with visible form, that is, colour and extension, 
there would be no possibility of demonstrating the existence 
of the external object, since, the form being cognised with 
the idea, an external reference would be needless. The 
objection, it must be noted, is not cogent against the 
developed form of the Nyaya doctrine, in which it is held 
that on the actual cognition {vyavasdya) there supervenes 
the mental perception of the cognition {anuvyavasdyQ)\ the 
cognition thus brings reality immediately before the mind, 
while in a secondary act the cognition itself is made the 
object of introspection, as in the accepted theory of modern 
psychology. The Mimarfisa, by ignoring this possible view, 
renders it necessary to hold that a cognition can never be 
the object of introspection ; it is an entity which is inferred 
from the fact of cognition; its existence is known, but not 
as an object of sense-perception of any kind. Mental 
perception, which the school admits, is thus restricted to 
those forms of mental activity which are not cognitive. 

There remains, however, yet another contention of the 
§unyavada which Kumarila seeks to refute. It is based on 
the view that atoms are invisible, that aggregates of atoms 
are invisible, that all objects, being composed of such 
aggregates, are invisible and incomprehensible, and therefore 
void. The weight of this argument lies in the fact that the 
Mim^rhsa gives a more or less hearty acceptance to the docti^ne 
of atoms, though , Kumarila is careful not to bind himself 
definitively to it. The conglomeration of atoms, it is urged, 
is impossible, since atoms have no extension, or at any rate no 
parts, and no contact between them is, therefore, conceivable. 
More generally, it is also contended that no whole of parts 
can really exist. If it did, it must either reside in its entirety 
in each of the component parts, which is positively absurd, 
or it must reside collectively in all the parts; in this event, 
even if it can be assumed that it is something over and above 
the parts, it would be perceived only when all the parts had 
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been perceived, which would be normally impossible, abso- 
lutely so in the case of a whole of imperceptible parts like 
atoms. This dialectic, which the Nyaya Sutra (IV, 2, 7-14) 
also seeks to face, is met with the argument that, as there is 
an interminable dispute between the opposing schools, the 
Buddhists who deny the difference of the whole from its parts, 
and the Nyaya who assert the distinction, the safe course 
lies in the via media of admitting that a whole is in one sense 
different from, and in another sense not different from, 
its constituent parts. A whole, therefore, is not of a 
simple and absolute character, and resembles an object 
with variegated hues, but it is not the less real for 
that. Invalidity applies to doubtful ideas, not to ideas of 
an object which in itself is not absolute in character. The 
stock argument of the Buddhists, that if any composite thing 
is investigated no whole remains after deduction of the com- 
posing parts, e.g. the threads of a mat, is met by the rejoin- 
der, in harmony with the Nyaya, that the same result is 
achieved on the Nyaya view, which regards the whole as 
different from the parts; the whole, in their view, only exists 
when there is an agglomeration of parts; if, mentally, you 
take away the parts, naturally the whole, despite its 
difference from the parts, disappears also. The further 
hypothesis, that what is really seen is merely atoms without 
real unity but visible in numbers, though singly invisible, 
is naturally rejected as devoid of cogency. Finally, the 
argument is used that the attempt to ask if a whole resides 
in the parts, as an entirety in each or collectively in all, is 
mistaken. The whole is impartite, and the idea of its 
relation to its individual constituents in whole or in part 
is a question which arises only in respect of the individual 
elements, and is meaningless as applied to the whole. ^ 

The value of Kumarila’s refutation of the Buddhist 
schools is not inconsiderable; he brings out fully the grave 
difficulties which meet any effort to account for the facts of 
life without accepting some permanent entity, and the objec- 
tions to the effort to evade this problem by creating the fig- 

‘ ilokavdrttika^ pp. 632-34 (vv. 75-83); cf. Ny&yamaHjart, p. 550; 
Avayoivinirdkara^ (Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts ^ pp. 78-93). 
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ment of an unending series of ideas, each of which must be 
supposed to take upon itself in some form the impressions of 
the whole previous history of the series. He insists, also 
rightly, on the impossibility of accepting any purely subjective 
idealism, but he does not seem to have appreciated the possi- 
bility of discarding this attitude, but accepting an objective 
idealism. A suggestion to this effect was implicit in the doc- 
trine of knowledge adduced by Dignaga,^ which insisted that 
inference and other mental acts dealt with ideal contents, but 
Kumarila was able to reply to this doctrine that the whole 
scheme was meaningless, as it assumed that there was 
nothing truly real beyond the unreal play of ideas in the 
mind. No true objective idealism was, therefore, before his 
mind, and he is content to assert absolutely the reality of an 
external world, which is not the product of intellect, but 
which is known by us, the relation of knowledge to reality 
being of a peculiar and unique type, involving an activity 
on the part of the cogniser which does not, however, create 
the object. 

In their positive doctrines as to the nature of the 
universe there are considerable differences between Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila. The former admitted, it is clear,® no 
fewer than eight categories, while the latter accepted five 
only. They agreed in regard to substance, quality, action 
or motion, and generality, but, while Prabhakara accepted 
the category of inherence from the Nyaya-Vai§esika, and 
added the three of potency or capacity similarity 

(sddriya)t and number {saiHkhyd), Kumarila rejected the 
three additions of Prabhakara, and also, in this case 
in agreement with his predecessor, the particularity 
{vih^a) of the Nyaya-Vai§e§ika. Finally, inherence was 
also rejected by him. On the other hand, the texts ascribe^ 
definitely to him the acceptance of the category of non- 
existence (abhdva)t with a, I fourfold division , of prior 
negation, ^seqomtmeigation^Q^jd^tfuctiioni absoluifeiinfigaft 


, JarSanasamuccaya^ p. 

* Prameyapdrdyana in Malfinitha Tdrkikarak^d, p. 164 ; Mtfna- 
looked xti) 
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tibn, and mutual negation, sub-divisions which, of course, are 
simply transferred bodily from the Nyaya-VaiSe$ika doctrine. 
Non-existence stands in definite opposition to the other four 
categories accepted by Kumarila; though regarded as real, it 
is nevertheless admitted to be essentially relative to the four 
categories of being (bhdva). Prabhakara, however, rejects 
non-existence, as might have been expected from his rejec- 
tion of non-existence or non-apprehension as a means of 
proof. The only reality, in his view, in the absence of a 
pot from a spot of ground is the spot of ground. The 
particularity of the Nyaya-Vai§e?ika, which serves to 
differentiate such things as the ultimate atoms and selves, 
has no foundation as a separate category, as the differentia- 
tion can be based on the ordinary qualities which these 
things possess. 

Substance^ is that in which qualities reside, and Prabha- 
kara reckons the number as nine: earth, water, air, fire, ether, 
the self or soul (dttnan)y mind, time, and space. Kumarila 
is credited with admitting also the substantiality of dark- 
ness and sound, while others accept gold as a twelfth. Of 
these earth, water, air and fire all possess colour and 
tangibility, and accordingly are the objects of the senses of 
sight and touch, but only when in non-atomic form, for some 
degree of magnitude is recognised by Prabhakara, as by the 
later N>aya-Vai§e§ika, as a necessary condition, along with 
touch (5^aria), of proper sense perception. The other five 
substances cannot be regarded as perceptible, since they 
cannot be seen or touched, and therefore are only inferred to 
exist. In the case of ether the apparent whiteness of it is 
due to particles of fire in it, while the darkness of night is 
not a substance, nor is it a quality ; if it were a quality it 
would be perceptible by day also, and therefore must be 
deemed to be merely absence of light. A variant of this 
doctrine in the school of Prabhakara declares darkness to be 
the absence of the knowledge of light. Kumarila claims 
darkness as a substance, because it is blue in colour and 
moves, these two facts being necessarily attributed to some 

‘ PrakaranapaiUikdt pp. 24, 54, 77, 84, 141 ff ; Mduameyodaya, 
pp. 6ff, 66ff,*78ff ; SlokavSrttika, p. 404 (v. 183); Tdrkikaraksdt 
pp. 133, 134. 
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substance^ but the Nyiya denies these facts. Pointing out 
that a colour can be perceived only in light, and darkness is 
experienced when there is no light. !§ridhara again suggests 
that darkness is the imposition of blue colour on something 
else. The necessity of inferring ether arises from the nature 
of sound, which must be provided with a substratum; unlike 
Kum&rila, Prabhakara sees no sufficient ground to give to 
sound the rank of a distinct substance, a position which has 
obvious difficulties in a system which allots so pre-eminent a 
place to the word. 

Air, in Prabhakara’s view is neither hot nor cold, the 
apparent heat being due to fire particles, and the coolness to 
water particles diffused in it. Kumarila also legards it as 
perceptible, but does not claim that it has any colour; he 
rejects therefore the Nyaya view that it can only be inferred, 
colour being necessary to perception, and adopts the later 
Nyaya opinion which admits of direct perception through 
the sense of touch. In this and in many other details his 
school, if not the founder, clearly largely assimilated the 
Nyaya-Vai§esika physics, though it is clear that Kumarila 
himself was not prepared to accept the atomic theory as 
absolutely essential to his principles. Some of his followers 
went further, and claimed that ether, space and time were 
directly perceptible, but on these points the doctrine of both 
schools seems never to have been developed. 

The account of qualities which inhere in substances, 
and are distinct from motion, given by both Prabhakara 
and Kumarila shows obvious obligations to the Vai§esika.^ 
Prabhakara gives as objects of perception the qualities of 
colour, taste, smell, and touch; number, dimension, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority and posteriority; 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort, and, like the 
Vaiile^ika, distinguishes conjunctions and disjunctions ac- 
cording as they are produced by the action of one or both 
of the things concerned, or rise mediately through another 
conjunction or disjunction. Kumarila, like Prai^astapada, 
enumerates twenty-four qualities : colour, smell, taste, 

^ PrakarampaHcikd, pp. 54, 151 ; Mdnameyodaya^ pp. 99-111 ; 
Tdfhikatak^d.p, 164, 
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touch ; number, individuality, dimension, conjunction, 
disjunction, priority, posteriority; gravity, fluidity, viscidity; 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, impression 
(covering velocity, elasticity, and mental impression), tone 
{dhvam)y which is a quality of the air, revealing sound, 
manifestation (prdkatya), a quality common to all sub- 
stances, perceptible and determining them, and potency. 
Potency is reckoned by Prabhakara as a distinct category; 
its existence is proved by inference: fire burns normally, 
but under the influence of some spell it ceases to have that 
effect ; there must, therefore, be something of special charac- 
ter in the fire by virtue of which it burns. Words also have 
the potency to denote meanings, and so on ad infinitum. 
It is eternal in eternal things, but transient in transient 
things, coming into being with them and disappearing when 
they disappear, and thus differing from impression {saihs- 
kdra)j which even in eternal things is evanescent. The 
Nyaya view is sensibly opposed to the recognition of any 
such conception, since, strictly speaking, the number of 
potencies in any object might be regarded as very numerous, 
negating the possibility of accepting potency as one quality 
or a distinct category of being. Number, which Prabhakara 
makes a separate category,^ in the list of Kumarila falls to 
the rank of a quality. The classification of qualities and 
their assignment to substances follows generally the classifi- 
cation first given in infinite detail by Pra§astapada. From 
his list Kumarila departs only in the substitution of tone for 
sound, and of manifestation and potency for merit and 
demerit. Unlike PraSastapada, he denies that cognition is 
the object of mental perception, though admitting this for 
the other special qualities of the self. From the school of 
Prabhakara that of Kumarila differs in asserting that indi- 
viduality applies both to eternal things and to products, 
while the former asserts that it applies to eternal things 
alone. Priority and posteriority apply to both space and 
time ; the later Nyaya wisely rejects both as general quali- 
ties, since they are essentially determinations of space and 

‘ In Prakaranapaneikdf p. 54, it appears as a quality : impression 
in its various form is referred to (pp. 80, 81) as inferred only ; the full 
treatment occurred in the missing Prameyapdr&yana (tttibid, p. 111). 
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time, oi, as stated in the Minamyodaya, are special quali- 
ties of these entities. 

Action^ as a category covers only, as in the NySya- 
Vaii§e$ika, the restricted field of motion, v^ith its traditional 
five-fold divisions, as throwing up or down, drawing towards 
or expanding, and motions other than these. But Prabha- 
kara maintains that it is only an object of inference, while 
Kumarila holds that it is perceived. The argument of the 
former rests on the fact that, when we think we see motion, 
we only see conjunction and disjunction with points of space, 
these contacts subsisting only in outside space and not in the 
moving thing, in which the activity of motion must reside. 
The reply of Kumarila*s school is that it could only be 
inferred as the immaterial cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of a thing with points in space, which would 
mean that it must subsist both in space and in the thing, 
whereas it exists in the thing only. We really see motion, 
which is in the thing and which brings about conjunction 
and disjunction in space, a doctrine which has now excellent 
modern support. 

Generality both Prabhakara and Kumarila admit as real 
and as directly perceptible by the senses, and thus set them- 
selves at variance with the Buddhist denial that there is any 
such thing as generality. The first Buddhist argument rests 
on the impossibility of the existence of any whole, which 
both schools of Mimaihsa deny. But further difficulties 
are raised. If generality is perceptible and is eternal, as 
claimed in the Mimaiiisa, the absurdity arises of perpetual 
perception. Again, how is generality related to the indivi- 
duals; is it present in its entirety in each?‘ If so, then 
there are as many generalities as individuals, and there is 
mere duplication of names. If not, then it must exist in all 
collectively, and therefore be entirely unknown, since one 
can never know all the individuals which make up a 
generality. If it is eternal, and exists before the individuals, 

‘ Prakiranapancikd, pp. 78-81 ; Mdnameyodaya^ pp. 112, 113 ; 
a wider view is taken in Slokav^rttika^v. 707 (v. 74). 

* PrakaranapaHcikd, pp. 17-32 ; SXokavdrttika, pp, 545-65, 614- 
39; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 95-99; cf. Nydyama^JcH, pp. 297-324; A&oka, 
Sdmdnyadusanadikprasdritd(Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts ^ pp« 94-102) . 
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it ought to be knowable by itself, which is plainly absurd; if 
it comes into being with the individual, how is it distinct 
from it? The reply given by both these schools is an 
appeal to consciousness; we have as an actual fact direct 
perception of generality, and we cannot be induced to dis- 
believe it by any process of inference, which cannot have the 
validity of direct preception. To confute our belief it is 
necessary to adduce some defect in the organs of perception 
or a sublating cognition, and neither of these processes is 
possible. The Buddhists would ask us to disbelieve in the 
existence of colour, but we decline to do so, and equally we 
find no cogency in their request that we should refuse belief 
to the evidence of our senses regarding generality. Nor is 
it correct to ask whether generality is present in its entirety 
in each individual or collectively in all ; these are concep- 
tions which are applicable to individual things alone, not to 
the impartite generality, which is not to be compared either 
with a string which holds together a necklace of pearls, or 
the many parts which go to constitute a single living creature. 
It is not to be considered as any particular configuration or 
shape, but is a distinct entity sui generis. It must not be 
thought to be perceptible apart from the individual; such 
an existence of a separable character, if held by the Nyaya- 
Vai§e$ika, is definitely rejected by the Mimamsa. In the 
ultimate essence, when we analyse our idea of generality, it 
rests on the fact that, despite differences in things, we 
recognise in them an essential identity; among cows of 
many colours and shapes, there is still the same nature. 
The relation of generality to the individual may be 
described as that of difference as by Prabhakara, or as 
different and non-different as in the school of Kumarila, 
but the view of the two schools is not materially different. 
Kumarila points out that in ordinary life we recognise 
things as individual or as generalities, according as we 
select the one or other of the two aspects which must always 
be present. The specification of a class is brought about by 
various causes, such as colour, etc., or time and place. Thus 
gold is distinguished by its colour from copper, melted butter 
from oil by its odour and taste, a jar from other articles by 
its shape, a horse by its neighing, a Brahman by origin, 
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and in some cases by action also, in places where the duties 
of the castes are duly supervised by the king, Prabhkkara, 
however, declines to admit of generalities such as Brahman- 
hood and K$atriyahood, which Kumarila accepts, 

Prabhakara also differs from Kumarila in his use of the 
category of inherence as a means of explaining the relation 
of the individual to the generality. When a new individual 
of a class comes into being, what is produced is not the 
existence of the generality, which is eternal, but of the 
relation of inherence between the individual and the class. 
Inherence differs from contact in that it does not presuppose 
the previous existence of the things affected by it, and, 
unlike the Nyaya-Vai6e§ika, Prabhakara does not hold that 
it is necessarily eternal. This affords an easy reply to the 
question of the fate of the class character on the destruction 
of an individual; it does not go away, as it has no motion; it 
does not subsist in the individual, which is no longer in being; 
it does not cease to exist, for it remains in other individuals, 
but the inherence between the class and the individual 
comes to an end. But Kumarila^ rejects in toto the idea of 
inherence as a true category; a relationship, he argues, can 
exist only between things which are established as distinct 
entities, and, as inherence is supposed to be a relation 
between things which, like the class and the individual, are 
inseparable, it is a contradiction in terms. 

While Kumarila’s school admits, as usual, the existence of 
generalities of substance, quality, and action, Prabhakara 
declines to accept the last two or a summunt genus of 
existence as a real generality, on the ground that, as each 
generality rests on the fact of actual perception, the genus 
existence must be disallowed, as we do not in fact perceive 
things as merely existing. The true sense of existence is 
merely the individuality of things (svarupasattd ) ; it is not 
a true class character. 

Similarity* as a category is asserted by Prabhkkara, who 
holds that its existence is proved by our consciousness in 

* Shkavdritikat I, 1, 4, vv. 146-55 ; cf. A^ka’s Avayavinird- 
karaiM {Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, pp. 78-86). 

* Prakaranapancikd, pp. 110, 111 ; Slokavdrttika, pp. 438-41 
(vv. 18-23), 565 (vv. 74-77) ; Tdfhikarakid, p. 164. 
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precisely the same way as every other category. It cannot 
be held to be substance, for it exists in quality and motion 
as well as in substance. It cannot, in view of its relation to 
motion and to quality, be a quality; motion has no qualities, 
nor can a quality have a quality. It is not generality, for 
no comprehensive conception of it exists. It is quite other 
than the relation of inherence. It is not particularity, 
which in any case is not a true category, since it is no more 
than the quality of individuality. It must, therefore, be a 
distinct category, which is perceived in the apprehension of 
qualities, motions, or parts of two things as common to both. 
Kumarila’s rejection of this category is based on the fact 
that similarity admits of degrees, e.g. the resemblance of a 
cow and a buffalo is considerable, that of a cow and a boar 
is slight; if there were a true category there could be no 
degrees. He agrees, however, with Prabhakara in regarding 
similarity as directly perceptible. It consists, in his view, 
in the fact of the possession by two objects of the same 
arrangement of parts, and he attributes the erection of a 
special class of similarity to a misunderstanding by the 
Vai§e§ikas of the doctrine of Vindhyavasin, which merely 
asserted that generality consisted in possession of unity of 
form (sdrupya), which was taken to mean likeness (sddrSya). 
The same author is elsewhere^ cited by Kumarila as denying 
the doctrine of the existence of the subtle transmigrating 
body, a view accepted from him by Kumarila, and as 
enunciating the principle of the genesis of inference, which 
is accepted also in the Slokavdrttika, Who this author was 
is not apparent; he cannot, it is certain, be ISvarakrijna, 
nor is there any plausibility in identifying him with the 
Vindhyavasa who plays a part in the history of the Saihkhya, 
whether or not he was really I§varakr?na.* He may, of course, 
have been an older teacher of the Mimarhsa school itself. 

Cause is not reckoned by either school as a category, 
a fact significant of the curious failure of Indian 

' Pp. 704 (V.62), 393 (v. 143). 

* SifHkhy a System, pp. 62. 69. Gunaratna (SaddarSanasamuccaya 
p. 104)citea a l$loka of Vandhyavasin (!), who was clearly, in his view, 
not Hvarakrana, but it is hard to say of what value his evidence is, or to 
whom he refers. 
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philosophers to find a due place for this issue, even when, as 
in the case of the Nyaya-Vai§e§ika, they by no means ignore 
its importance. But there seems no evidence that either 
Prabhakara or Kumarila contributed anything of novelty 
or value to the doctrine. In his discussion of perception, 
as we have seen, the former makes use of the doctrine of the 
division of causes into the material or inherent {samavdyi- 
kdrana), and immaterial or non-inherent (asamavdyi) , a 
distinction, doubtless, taken from the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika.^ 
The denial by Kumarila of the conception of inherence 
would have precluded him from adopting such a distinction of 
causes. 

Causation, however, affords Kumarila an argument in 
favour of his thesis of the reality of non-existence.* That 
entity he classifies as prior, as the non-existence of curd in 
milk; subsequent or destruction, as the non-existence of milk 
in curd; mutual, as the non-existence of the horse in the cow 
and vice versa; and absolute, as the non-existence of a horn 
on the head of the hare. Without the recognition of the first 
two kinds, he contends, there could be no idea of causation ; 
in its prior negation lies the character of the curd as effect, in 
its destruction that of the milk as the cause. Everything has 
two aspects: it regards its self, it exists, as regards anything 
else it is non-existent; and both these aspects are real and 
necessary to each other. It is only through this fact that we 
can say, “ There is no jar on the ground,” or that we can 
ever differentiate things, which is possible only on the ground 
of a real existence of non-existence. It is impossible to 
perceive this entity, for perception must deal with the exis- 
tent; the process of intellection is, therefore, purely mental; 
the ground is seen, the jar remembered, and then ensues the 
purely mental cognition styled negation, which must be 
distinguished from inference or any other form of know- 
ledge. 

^ It may be noted that ^aHkanStha commented on the Pra^asta, 
pddabhAfya {Bodleian Catalogue, p. 244). 

* SlokavSrttika, pp. 473-92 ; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 58>64, 114-18; 
cf. Nydyamadjari, pp. 49-63 ; SaddarSanasamuccaya, pp. 395-98. 
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Though the Mimamsa is so deeply concerned with the 
sacrifice, it has no belief in the doctrine that the rewards of 
offering are to be expected either from the deities to whom 
the offerings are directed to be made, or from a God as 
creator or apportioner of reward and punishment. The 
sacrifice generates an unseen potency, whence the goods 
desired by sacrificers are obtained ; the Veddnta Sutra 
(III, 2, 40) expressly negatives the idea that in Jaimini*s 
view there was divine intervention in this regard, and the 
atheism of the true Mimariisa is regarded with such unani- 
mity as to render it impossible to explain it away/ The 
full development, however, of the doctrine is, as usual, to 
be found in Prabhakara and Kumarila, who adopted from 
the NySya-VaiSesika the groundwork of their views of the 
world, but declined to follow that school in its speculations 
on the existence of a creator.^ 

The Nyaya-VaiSesika, accepting the doctrine of atoms 
on the one hand and of the periodical creation and destruc- 
tion of the world on the other, had found it necessary to 
introduce the conception of a creator, in order to secure in 
some measure a mode of bringing about the renewal and 
destruction of the combination^ of the atoms and their 
cpnnectiou ^^with souls. But, }}r^bhakara and Xurn^rU^ 
al(kp deny absolutely the validitypl.the belief in the peripdip 
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stant process of becoming and passing away, but they find 
no ground for the systematisation of the process, so as to 
produce cycles of evolution and involution of souls. Experi- 
ence, Prabhakara urges, shows us the bodies of all animals 
being produced by purely natural means; we can argue hence 
to the facts of the past and the future, and need invoke no 
extraneous aid. Moreover, the whole conception of God 
supervising the merits and demerits of men is idle; God 
cannot perceive merit or demerit by perception, since they are 
not perceptible, nor by the mind, which is confined to the body 
which it occupies. Supervision also is impossible, even had 
God the necessary knowledge ; it must take the form either 
of contact, which is impossible as merit and demerit being 
qualities are not subject to contact, or inherence, and 
plainly a man’s qualities cannot inhere in God. If the 
argument is adduced of the analogy of the carpenter, it may 
be replied that on this basis the creator would have to be an 
embodied spirit, and no embodied spirit can affect such 
subtle things as the atoms or merit and demerit. Nor is it 
conceivable that the atoms should themselves act under the 
will of God, for no parallel to such activity is known to us, 
and, if it were possible, it would follow from the eternity of 
the will of God that creation would be unceasing. The only 
true case of supervision known to us is that exercised by 
the soul over the body, which it occupies by virtue of its 
merit or demerit, and there is no need to hold that the world 
is more than an ever-changing sequence of things affected by 
the souls in it. 

Kumarila^s treatment includes both an elaborate attack 
on tlrc"^ole conception of creation and a special refutation 
of the Vai§e§ika views. He ridicules the idea of the exis- 
tence of Prajapati before the creation of matter; without a 
a body, how could he feel desire ? If he possessed a body, 
then matter must have existed before his creative activity, 
and there is no reason to deny then the existence of other 
bodies. Nor is there any intelligible motive for creation ; 
granted that, when the world exists, conditions are regulated 
by merit and demerit, originally there was no merit or 
demerit, and^e creation of a world full of misery was 
inexcusable, for it is idle to argue that a creator could only 
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produce a world in which there is sin and pain. Yet, if his 
action is conditioned, he cannot be omnipotent. If, again, 
it is alleged that the creation was for his amusement, this 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy, and would 
involve him in much wearisome toil^ Moreover, there is no 
possibility of establishing the reality of his creative activity. 
It could only rest on reports of the hrst of created men, and they 
could have no power to testify effectively to a state of things 
existing before they were brought into being. They could 
only rely on what they were told by the creator, and his 
assertions might be mere boasting. Nor is it at all satis- 
factory to accept the belief in the creation of the Veda, 
which by no means enhances its value ; still less to hold 
that it resides with the creator during the periodic dissolu** 
tions of the world, for which, again, there is not a shred 
of evidence. 

Against the VaiSe§ika view of creation exception is 
justly taken to the diMculty involved in holding that in 
some manner the action of the Supreme Lord brings to a 
stand at one time the potencies of all the souls, and then 
awakens them all when a new creation is imminent. Against 
this view it is contended that the activity of men arising 
from their past deeds can never cease, and it is absurd 
needlessly to complicate matters by assuming both the force 
of men*s deeds and the intervention of the desire of God. 
Moreover, it is impossible to explain why this desire should 
ever arise, and unintelligible to elucidate the mode in which 
the creator can act without a body or acquire a body. 

Kumarila, however, does not content himself with 
refuting the Nyiiya-Vai§esika doctrine; he attacks equally 
the Ved^ta,' on the simple ground that, if the absolute is, 
as it is asserted to be, absolutely pure, the world itself, 
should be absolutely pure. Moreover, there could be no 
creation, for nescience is impossible in such an absolute. 
If, however, we assume that some other cause starts nescience 
to activity, then the unity of the absolute disappears. 
Again, if nescience is natural it is impossible to remove it, 
for thiit could be accomplished only by knowledge of the 


^ Cf. NydyamaHjarif pp. 525-31. 
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seU| which, on the theory of the natural character of 
nescience, is out of the question. Nor is the S&iiikhya 
doctrine of many selves and nature any more tenable as 
a theory of creation. The beginning of creation is held to 
be due to a disturbance in the equilibrium of the three 
constituents which make up nature. But how can such 
a disturbance take place at a first creation, when there are 
no potencies due to men^s actions demanding fruition? 
Even at subsequent creations, how do latent potentialities 
by themselves, become fruitful without any consciousness 
to direct them? And, if they do attain fruition, the 
Skihkhya theory of liberation by knowledge is without 
value, since the potencies will remain able to come again 
into activity, knowledge, it must be recognised, can never 
give freedom from bondage, which can be attained only by 
the exhaustion of action,^or which the Samkhya metaphysics 
affords ho adequate possibility, owing to the infinite 
potentiality of nature. 

^Though the existence of a creator is denied, the 
MimSihsa accepts without reserve the doctrine of the 
existence of the s elf or soul, 3/and Sabarasvamin elaborates 
the case for its'eHstence ; T^rabhakara and Kumarila both 
develop the theme in close accordance with his views. 
The necessity of the existence of the self for the Mimaihsa 
rests on its fundamental assumption that the sacrifices are 
performed to secwre, in many cases, a reward not in this life. 
There must, therefore, be an eternal entity, distinct from the 
body, the sense organs, and cognitions, which is both the 
doer of actions and the reaper of their reward. It is not 
unnaturally objected that there is a strong presumption 
against claiming eternity for something which suffers 
change, but the more serious objection is made that men do 
not realise, when they reap results, the actions which 
brought thesoi about, thus in validating, the value, of. > the 
assttioedi fContinuit)9,<;and( itbabi there x ioiincdihing vupiBiatiunsd in 
aiiaaapiiteterimoJAgi^oodo ^ aiotiiivhicb wUh l^advttbievil 
dm ^UttfAe^riktcuroiiteitfaefikitowlcsigidA^ 
sdt lo sgbslwonjl *(d ^iiio aJ bluoo lol 

^ MimdiHsU SutrOt pp. 18-24 ; PrakaranapaUcikA^ pp. 141-60 ; 
Shhavdrttika, pp. 660 ^ 
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these results come to fruition, he will not remember their 
cause. To this Kumarila replies that remembrance has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; the wise, who 
alone are worthy of sacrificing, realise in all their actions 
the law of retribution, even without remembering the facts 
of each case. Nor is it any argument against the eternity 
of the soul that it undergoes modifications; we see 
in actual experience abundant evidence of changes in man’s 
condition in life without any cessation of the substantial 
identity, and we treat death as no more than a change 
through which the soul endures. The sea remains, despite 
the movements of its waves; the serpent uncoils, without 
change of essence. 

To the theory of the substantial soul the Buddhist at 
once objects, and proposes instead the doctrine of the series 
of ideas, each of which gathers from its predecessor the 
impressions of its unending past. The performer, therefore, 
it is contended, is the same as the enjoyer, but this contention 
Kumarila rejects. It is impossible to accept this view, 
he argues, unless the first idea and the last in the series, 
from performance to result, have a common substratum. 
Apart from the fact that, if ideas are really momentary, 
there can be no interaction and no series, it is impossible on 
the series theory to find any rational basis for action, since 
the doer will clearly not reap what he did, and action 
without rational ground is out of the question among men. 
Moreover, the exact character of transmigration presents 
insuperable difficulties on the Buddhist theory. It is 
impossible for an immaterial idea to move about in a living 
body, much less to transfer itself from one body to another. 
The hypothesis of a subtle body which serves as an 
intermediary between one life and rebirth is denied by 
Vindhyavasin, and unsupported by any evidence, nor, if it 
existed, is it clear how an idea would pass with it. Nor, 
again, can the existence of an idea in the embryo be explained. 
The embryo has no sense organs and cannot have cognitions, 
and an idea is never known to exist save in the form of a 
cognition. Nor can it be supposed that the idea exists as 
a latent potentiality in the embryo without a substratum, 
while, if the sense organs are assumed to be the substratum, 

5 
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then they would possess intelligence, and rebirth would 
become impossible, since on their destruction intelligence 
would go also; further, the share played by the organs in 
developing the idea would contradict the Buddhist doctrine 
that the idea arises from a preceding idea only. Nor is 
there any evidence that the first cognition of the newborn 
child is due to a previous idea; we hold that it arises f^m 
the functioning of the sense organs. There must, therefore, 
be something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, is 
eternal, and capable of transmigration. This need is 
furnished by the soul, which is immaterial and omnipresent, 
and thus, without motion, is able to connect itself with one 
body after another. 

The soul, then, is essentially active, for, unlike the 
VaiSe§ika school, the Mimamsa does not, according to 
Kumarila, deem that motion is the only form of action, and 
it is through its superintending activity that the motions of 
the body are achieved. We must, therefore, conceive the soul 
engaged from time immemorial in the work of directing 
a body, the acts done in each life determining the character 
of the body attained in the next, a process which will cease 
only, if ever, when the soul ceases to obtain a bodily 
habitation. 

Again, from another point of view the Buddhist conception 
of a series is imperfect. Granted that it is impossible to 
establish a soul merely on the ground of such attributes of 
the soul as pleasure, desire, or memory, adduced by the 
VaiSe^ika school as indications of the existence of the soul, ^ 
since these might be explained on the theory of impressions, 
no such explanation is available to dispose of the cognition 
of the self. In the case of the two judgments, ** I knew ** 
and ** I know,^’ the theory of ideas breaks completely down. 
The first idea cannot, as past, know the later idea, nor can 
the later idea know the first. It is useless to appeal to a 
series, for the series was not present at the first cognition, 
nor is it present at the last. Nor is there any unity in the 
two cognitions, for the Buddhist refuses to recognise any 
classes. Nor can it be argued that similarity would suffice, 
for in cognitions of different objects, e.g. a horse and a cow, 
th^re is no similarity of cognition. The bare fact of each 
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being in one aspect a cogniser would at most give merely 
the bare recognition that there was a cogniser, but no 
personal identity. A true permanent substance is, therefore, 
essential, and such a substance explains far more effectively 
than any other hypothesis such phenomena as desire, 
memory, and pleasure and pain, while it is the indispensable 
basis of merit and demerit. 

This permanent entity is quite distinct from the body, 
the senses, or cognition. The elements of the body are 
seen to be without intelligence, and the combination of 
such elements cannot produce intelligence. If, again, one 
element alone had this nature, the others could not coalesce 
with it to form a body. A dead body, which consists 
of precisely the same material as the living body, contains 
no intelligence. On the contrary, the fact that a body is an 
organised whole suggests irresistibly the fact that it serves 
the purpose of another which directs it, namely, the soul. 
Such phrases as I am fat,** or I go,** are merely natural 
transfers of use. On the other hand, the phrase My body ** 
shows clearly that the ego and the body are different. 
The same argument can be applied to the case of the 
sense organs, but others are also available; thus the fact 
that I feel with my hand what I see with my eyes shows 
that there is something bisyond the sense organs. Again, a 
blind man remembers what he saw when his eyesight 
remained, which would be impossible if the organ were the 
self. More generally the analysis of any cognition reveals to 
us the fact that the “ I ** is not the body, nor the sense organs 
nor the cognition itself, but something over and beyond. 
Many people can have the same cognition as far as content 
is concerned, but each cognition has an individual refer- 
ence, as is seen also with perfect clearness in the facts of 
memory; if there were no “ I **, how could we have the fact 
that one, who has learned half a lesson at one time, can 
later on resume the task at the place at which he left off ? 
The objection, that the terms ‘‘ My soul ** indicate a differ- 
ence between the ** I ’* and the soul, is met by holding that 
in the word “soul** the meaning “cognition** is to be 
understood, cognition often being inaccurately described as 
the soul. The result can be confirmed bv the evidence 
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of the Saihhitas and Brahmanas, the former of which 
implicitly, the latter explicitly, recognise the existence of 
the eternal soul. 

There must, however, be something to mediate between 
the eternal and omnipresent soul and the world, else its 
knowledge would be eternal and omniscient, as emphati- 
cally it is not. The mediator is furnished by mind, whose 
contact with the soul is the essential condition for its con- 
sciousness in all its forms. For this contact it is necessary 
that mind should, in contrast to soul which is omnipresent, 
be atomic, and possess the capacity of extremely rapid 
motion, a fact which makes our experiences, even when 
truly successive as they are, appear on occasion to be simul- 
taneous. Mind, however, can exist only in a body, which 
the soul must ensoul, and then through it the soul comes into 
contact with the outer world by means of the sense organs. 
Through the contact of external objects with the sense 
organs, mediated by the mind, the soul appreciates the outer 
world ; the mind directly conveys to it knowledge of plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion and effort, which are among its 
qualities. It possesses further qualities: cognition, which is 
self cognised in the terminology of Prabhakara or, as 
Kumarila has it, inferred ; merit and demerit, which are 
inferred ; and impression {santskdra) ^ which is produced 
by apprehension and results in memory, from whose opera- 
tions it is inferred. The principle of impression, more- 
over, really applies to merit and demerit, for these exist in 
the form of impressions of past activities, and can hardly 
be said to be separate qualities, since they merely sum up 
in terms of moral value the nature of the accumulated 
impressions ; hence, though they appear as distinct elements 
in the Nyaya-Vai^esika lists, one list of qualities attri- 
buted to Kumarila more logically leaves out merit and 
demerit. Further, the soul possesses the common qualities 
of number, namely, unity; individuality; dimension as 
omnipresent as opposed to atomic, or of the same size 
as the body as held by the Jains, and conjunction and 
disjunction with mind. Nothing is more obscure' than 
this relation between the soul and the mind. It is said to 
be brought about by merit and demerit, but it is obvious 
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that it is also affected by the activity of the soul, which is 
never regarded as merely passive in its attitude to mind. 
The impossibility of expressing the relationship intelligibly 
is inherent in the effort to bridge the gulf between the 
material and the immaterial worlds. But it is curious that, 
as in the Nyaya-Vai§esika, there is no real attempt in the 
Mimaiiisa to explain in what way mind is active in the 
processes of reasoning. It is obvious that inference, and 
the other means of proof apart from sense perception, must be 
due to the activity of mind in contact with the soul, but 
insistence on the part of mind in the direct perception of 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort has apparently 
resulted in obscuring the essential part which it must be 
deemed to play in the higher mental activities, if for no 
other reason than that they all rest, save verbal cognition 
and negation, on sense perception as an ultimate basis, and 
even verbal cognition and negation must be mediated to the 
soul by mind. 

The soul, then, with the aid of the mind, is the enjoyer 
of all experience; the sense organs the instruments; the 
objects, external or internal, the world and the qualities of 
the soul ; and the body is the abode of the sense organs and 
the mind, through whose instrumentality the soul has experi- 
ence. Of bodies Prabhakara recognises three kinds only — 
womb-born, egg-born and sweat-born — omitting, with some 
Nyaya-Vai§e§ika authorities, the vegetable body, on the 
ground that its possession of sense organs is not established, 
despite the Jain views on this topic. None but earth bodies 
are accepted by Prabhakara, though the Nyaya-VaiSesika 
accepts the existence in other worlds of water bodies, fire 
bodies and air bodies; this excludes the Vedanta view, which 
finds in the body five or three elements or the variant which 
admits of four only. The body, however, in any event is 
essentially subservient to the soul, which acquires a body in 
accordance with its past deeds; in what manner this is 
accomplished neither Prabhakara or Kumarila tell us, for 
in truth the problem is incomprehensible. 

So far the views of Prabhakara and Kumarila seem to 
be in general harmony, but there is a distinct discrepancy, 
if not a very important one, in their view of the manner in 
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which the soul is cognised. In the view of Prabhikara the 
cognition is self-illumined, but this doctrine is not applicable 
to the soul. The Vedanta view, of course, insists on the 
doctrine of self-illumination in the case of the cognition 
and the soul as consciousness alike; Prabhakara objects that 
in this case the soul must be present in" consciousness 
during the state of deep sleep no less than during the waking, 
dreaming and fourth states, and, as all our consciousness 
can be explained by hypothesis of the self-illumination of 
cognition, it is needless to assume any other self-luminous 
object. The Nyaya view, which makes the soul to be the 
object of direct perception, as opposed to the Vai§e§ika 
doctrine of the inferring of the soul, which is also found in 
older Nyaya, is rejected by Prabhakara on the ground that 
it serves to make the perceived also the perceiver, which is 
in his view absurd, a position for which there is clearly 
much better ground than in the cognate case of the denial 
of the mental perception of cognition. The theory which 
he adopts is, then, simply that in every cognition the soul 
enters into the cognition as a necessary element, and, therefore, 
in a sense the soul is cognised by the same means of valid 
cognition as the objects which it knows. But, while the 
soul is thus cognised, it is not cognised as a true object; it 
is cognised as the agent in cognition, just as a man who walks 
is the agent of walking, not the object. The soul, therefore, 
is the substratum of the self-illumined cognition, into which it 
enters in the element of ** and this fact explains why in 
deep sleep there is no self-consciousness, since at that time 
there is no cognition, and the soul can be known only along 
with a cognition. But the fact that there is no cognition 
does not mean that there is no soul : consciousness is not, as 
in the Vedanta, the essence of the soul, but a mere quality 
of it, and in the state of liberation the soul remains eternally 
existent, though by ceasing to have cognitibns it ceases to be 
cognised. While this view of the knowledge of the soul in 
self-consciousness is ingenious and not unhappy, laying as 
it does due stress on the necessary implication of the self in 
consciousness, it is a little difficult to see why Prabha- 
kara did not admit that the soul was self-illumined, which 
is certainly the natural interpretation of the SabarabhdfyQ 
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(p. 22). That term seems to apply more readily to the soul 
than to cognitions on his own theory, in which the cognition 
seems really to be inferred, as it actually is held to be by 
the school of Kumarila. 

How far Kumarila really differs from Prabhakara in 
these views is not clear. He certainly is credited by such 
texts as the Sdstradtpikd (p. 101) and the Sarvasiddhdnta- 
sathgraha (VIII, 37) with the view that the self is the object 
of direct perception by the mind, a view ascribed by the 
Nydyamanjari (p. 429) to the Aupavar§as,' and this is 
perhaps a legitimate deduction from the doctrine, which he 
certainly held, that, the existence of the self is established 
through the notion of * ** The soul he holds to be the 
substratum of the “ I ” element in cognition, and this 
appears to be practically identical with Prabhakara's view 
that the soul is the substratum of the self-illumined cogni- 
tion, and the ** I element in it. Kumarila, however, 
adopts in the I'antravdrttika^ the doctrine that the soul 
is pure consciousness, though he distinguishes it from cogni- 
tion, but this characteristic is hardly more than a verbal 
deviation from the view of Prabhakara, as far as practical 
results go. 

Prabhakara and Kumarila are agreed as to the fact of 
there existing a multitude of separate souls, as is the neces- 
sary supposition of the Sutra and the theme of the Bkd^ya. 
The perception of another soul is obviously impossible, but 
one sees the activities of other bodies, and infers thence that 
they must be ensouled, just as one's own body is ensouled. 
Thus, if a pupil has learned half his task in one day, the 
fact that he continues to learn the next half the next day 
is a good ground for assuming that he possesses a soul. 
The same result can be arrived at from the fact that merit 
and demerit are infinitely various, and not one, as they 
must be if there were one soul only. The objection that 
pain is felt as localised, though there is but one soul in the 
body, is met by insisting that in reality the feeling is in the 
soul, and it is only the cause of the pain which can be said 

* Cl. MditameyodayOf p. 80. But m Slokavdrttika, p 525 (vv. 
142, 143), he seems to accept self-illumination from ihQBkd^ya. 

9 Trans., p, 516; w ^IgkavMtika, p. 187 (v. 167), 
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to be localised. The further Vedanta contention, that the 
sun, though one, appears by reflection in different substances 
to be endowed with diverse qualities, is also rebutted by the 
observation that the qualities, which appear different, do not 
really belong to the sun but to the reflecting medium. On this 
analogy the different qualities appearing in connection with 
the soul would belong to the bodies which are ensouled, and 
this conclusion is manifestly contrary to fact, since cognition, 
etc., are qualities, as we have seen, of soul, not of body. It 
is characteristic, however, of the tendency to import Vedanta 
conceptions into the Mimamsa that the Sarvasiddhdnta- 
samgraha (VIII, 39) asserts categorically that there is one 
real supreme self, of which the individual selves are unreal 
differentiations. 

Such being the nature of the soul of man, his normal lot 
is to continue in an unending cycle of lives, each determined 
from the outset by his actions in previous lives, unless he 
adopts the path which leads to freedom from this round of 
existence. The process of this liberation is sketched by 
Prabhakara ; first the man becomes disgusted by the troubles 
which attend this mortal life; then he realises that even the 
pleasures of this life are inseparable from pain, both in 
their attainment and in their disappearance; accordingly he 
devotes his mind to seeking final release from all worldly 
things. To this end he abstains from all prohibited acts, 
which lead to punishment hereafter, and also from all acts 
which are undertaken for the purpose of attaining some 
worldly or heavenly guerdon. He also exhausts the accumu- 
lated store of his merit and demerit by undergoing the 
experiences which result thence. Finally he destroys 
the receptacle of experience by the knowledge of the 
soul, together with such concomitants as contentment, 
self-restraint and so forth, all things enjoined by the 
scriptures to prevent the return of the soul. When all this 
is accomplished, then the achievement of release is brought 
about. Prabhakara insists that, as the texts enjoin the know- 
ledge of the soul for no ulterior purpose, it must be understood 
that the absence of rebirth is the reward of this knowledge. 
Liberation thus consists in the cessation of the operation of 
n^erit or demerit, and in total freedom from the body. 
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Liberation is purely negative in character; the soul exists as 
a mere existence without cognition, and without either 
pleasure or pain, both of which are essentially connected 
with the presence of the soul in the body. The existence 
thus achieved is thus like that attained in the view of the 
VaiSesika, the condition enjoyed by a stone as the author of 
the Sarvasiddhdntasaifigraha maliciously points out. 

Kumarila^s views are largely in harmony with those of Pra- 
bhakara; thus he holds that liberation cannot be supposed to 
be bliss in any form, which is essentially transient and unreal. 
But, consistently with the main aim of the Mimamsi, he 
cannot admit that the Vedic texts, which seem to connect 
freedom from return with knowledge of the soul, mean that 
knowledge produces directly this result. This would con- 
flict with the criticisms urged by him against the Saitikhya 
that they erroneously hold that knowledge by itself can 
terminate bondage; it is, on the contrary, only possible to 
counteract the accumulated result of past deeds by working 
off the consequences; the function of knowledge, therefore, 
may prevent further accumulation of merit and demerit; it 
cannot annul what has been accumulated. So Kumarila 
attaches only an indirect value to knowledge of the self as a 
factor in sacrificial performance; in the first place, it serves 
to induce men to undertake sacrifices in cases where they 
would not else be willing to do so, for they understand the 
distinction of soul and body and the spiritual advantages 
of sacrificing. In the second place, through such knowledge 
men learn to perform the regular offerings, including not 
merely the fixed offerings but those for special occasions and 
penances, with the aim merely of avoiding the sin which 
arises from non-performance, and without any desire for the 
advantages accruing therefrom. It is agreed that men who 
do not desire the results of such sacrifices do not obtain 
them, a doctrine which, of course, is familiar in another 
application from the Bhagavadgttd. Thus, then, by this 
means the actions of past lives are worked out, while 
no new action is accumulated, and the man becomes 
ready for final release in the shape of perpetual freedom 
from corporeal attachment. The final condition, then, of 
man will be the persistence of pure consciousness, but 
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without cognition or feeling of any sort. This view, though 
in entire harmony with the Mlmaiiis^, has suffered the usual 
fate at the hands of the later texts, ^ in which it is asserted 
that the final condition of man is a state of constant bliss. 

In what manner then does the performance of sacrifice 
operate as affecting the soul? The Mimaihsa in both 
schools is confident that there is no question of rewards 
coming from the deity to whom the offerings are made; no 
deity is either eternal or omnipresent, and there could be no 
assurance of it ever receiving the numerous offerings made 
by diverse votaries, apart from the difficulty of the deity 
conferring rewards. There must, therefore, be a capacity, 
which does not exist prior to the sacrificial action, either in 
the principal performance or in the agent, but which is 
generated in the course of the performance. Before a man 
performs a sacrifice, which will lead to heaven, there is an 
incapacity in the offering and in the man himself to secure 
that result, but, when he has performed it, he becomes, as 
a result of the action, endowed with a potency, styled 
Apurva, which in the course of time will secure for him the 
end desired. The existence of this potency is testified to 
in the scriptures ; its necessity is apparent by the means of 
proof known as presumption. We find in the Veda 
assertions that sacrifices produce certain results, and, as the 
operation of the sacrifice, as we see it, is transient, the 
truth of the scripture would be vitiated if we did not accept 
the theory of Apurva. Nor is there anything illogical in 
the doctrine; every action sets in force activities in 
substances or agents, and these come to fruition when the 
necessary auxiliaries are present. The action specified is 
called into existence by the injunction contained in the 
form of an optative in a sentence in the Veda. 

From this doctrine Prabhakara dissents, elaborating 
instead a theory which is obviously a refinement on the 
simple view which Kumarila accepts from the older writers 
of the school and which best suits the MimaiHs& Sutra, ^ In 
his opinion the injunction rests in the sentence as a whole, 

^ Mdttameyodaya^ p. 88. 

* II, 1, 1 ff ; PrakarapapaHcikd, pp. }85 ff ; TantravMtika^ 
Hr li 1-5* 
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not in the optative verb, and he denies that from the action 
there arises directly the Apurva. On the contrary, the 
process is that the injunctive sentence lays down a mandate, 
Niyoga; this excites the man to exertion, and this exertion 
pertains to some form of action, indicated by the verb of 
the injunctive sentence. The exertion produces in the agent 
a result (kdrya) to which also the name of Niyoga is given 
by Prabhakara, on the ground that it is this which acts as 
an incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the 
performance of the action denoted by the verb of the in- 
junctive clause. The Niyoga, however, is unable to produce 
its result, unless aided by something which l§alikanatha styles 
fate, nor is it apparent that either in his terminology or 
in his view of the process Prabhakara^s doctrine is any 
superior to that of Kumarila. It seems as if primarily it arose 
from nothing more important than the observation that the 
result produced in the agent was in one sense his motive to 
action as much as the sentence directing the action to be done, 
leading to a transfer of the term Niyoga, naturally applicable 
to the sentence, to the condition in the agent to which the 
more orthodox name of Apurva was usually applied. 

In simple sacrifices there is only one Apurva produced, but 
in more complicated sacrifices there may be several, as a rule 
four. Thus in the new and full moon sacrifices, consisting 
of two sets of three oblations at new and full moon respec- 
tively, there may be distinguished the Ahgapurva, pertaining 
to the minor acts of the several oblations ; the Utpattyapurva, 
the result flowing from each of the three oblations in either 
set; the Samuday apurva, the result of each group of three; 
and the Phalapurva, the result of the whole performance re- 
garded as a unit. But it is not every action which brings 
about an Apurva; those actions, which are devoted simply to 
some material result, though a part of the sacrifice, such as 
the appointment of priests or the threshing of corn, are not 
credit^ with any such effect, as they serve an immediate 
purpose and need no further explanation. 

In the view of both schools there is a clear relation be- 
tween the injunction and the action of the agent; the former 
possesses a verbal energy {^dbdi bhdvand) in its tendency to 
produce action by the agent, while the latter puts forth 
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actual energy (drtkt bhdvand) towards the end indicated in 
the injunction/ 

It is significant of the theistic tendency of Indian thought 
that even the Mimaiiisa was not exempt from transformation. 
Despite its emphatic denial of the existence of a Supreme 
hard, the SarvasiddhdntasatHgraha (VIII, 40,41) treats the 
end of man as to be obtained by meditation upon, and wor- 
ship of, the Supreme Spirit which is manifested in each man, 
and authors, such as Apadeva and Laugaksi Bhaskara, declare 
that if the sacrifice is performed in honour of Govinda or 
the creator, I^vara, it leads to the highest good, basing this 
assertion on the authority of the Bhagavadgltd. Hence it is 
easy to explain the tendency of such works as ihe Sesvara- 
mtmdfhsd of the polymath Venkatesa, where Vedanta tenets 
are grafted on ihe Mimamsa. Gunaratna, in his comment 
on the Saddarasanasamuccaya (p. 298) similarly attributes to 
Jaimini acceptance of the Maya doctrine. 

The question, however, arises, how far, in accepting views 
of the future of the spirit, which are rejected by both 
Prabhakara and by Kumarila, and in imparting a theistic 
tinge to the doctrine, later texts relied on earlier authority, 
now lost to us. It must be remembered that in the Vedanta 
Sutra there are attributed to Jamini not merely views in 
entire harmony with his principles, such as insistence (IV, 
1 , 1 7 ) on the fact that works bear their due fruit without 
any divine intervention of any kind, but also opinions which 
* show him in the unexpected light of a true Vedantin, though 
not of the orthodox doctrine of Samkara. Thus he is 
credited with the view that the order in which a man must 
pass through the various stages of life id^ramas) is fixed as 
from lower to higher, and never vice versa, and as explain- 
ing away as metaphorical the assertion that the highest 
spirit is a span in size. More precise light is thrown on 
his doctrine by the fact that he adopted the view of the fate 
of the soul on departing, by which it is ultimately led by a 
spirit to Brahman, in the sense that the absolute Brahman is 
meant, though Samkara argued, apparently against the 


^ Mlm&'Ais^nyayaprakiia (ed. Benares) pp. 1-22, 118-^5 ; 
mdfhidfaribh&^d, pp. 2$>30. 
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intention of the Vedanta Sutra (IV, 3, 7-14) that the refer- 
ence is to the lower Brahman, the soul passing to the higher 
state only on the occurrence of the absorption of the lower 
Brahman. In its final condition the soul possesses, accord- 
ing to Jaimini, all the qualities of the Brahman enumerated 
in the Chandop^a Upanisad (VIII, 7 ) , together with omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, and further possesses a body and senses, 
having the power of assuming many diverse forms. Though 
this is not the view of Samkara(IV, 4, 5, 11) it can hardly 
be imagined that Jaimini really regarded this condition as 
pertaining to the soul merely preparatory to final absorption 
in the Brahman; we may rather suppose that on this topic 
his views were akin to those of Ramanuja, and perhaps 
of Badarayana himself. 

If we were to hold that the Jaimini of the Karma- 
Mimariisa and the Jaimini of the Vedanta must be regarded 
as enunciating one body of doctrine, we would be forced to 
the admission that the later school of Mimarfisa departed 
from the principles of the founder of the doctrine by ignor- 
ing the fact that the MimarHsa Sutra represented only one 
side of his thought. But to accept this would probably be 
to lay far too much stress on the traditional allocation of 
doctrines; it is far more plausible to assume that the views 
expressed in the Mimamsa do not represent one aspect of the 
thought of an individual sage, but are the expression of the 
doctrine of a school, which appealed to Jaimini and 
Badarayana only so far as it thought fit to adopt or discuss 
views of theirs. It would otherwise be altogether too 
remarkable that of two authorities, who covered much the 
same ground, we should have preserved the Sutra of one on 
the doctrine of action, and the Sutra of the other on the nature 
of the absolute, and in both cases the form of the Sutra is 
decidedly unfavourable to the view that it is the production 
of one definite author. The shadowy personalities of Jaimini 
and Badarayana can hardly claim much more effective 
reality than those of Gautama or Kanada, or even than 
Kapila himself. 

If, on the one hand, there was a tendency to adapt the 
Mimiliiisa to theistic or pantheistic views, there was on the 
other a steady process of degradation of the deities to whom 
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the offerings were supposed to be made. It can hardly be 
assumed that these deities were not believed to be real by 
the founders of the Mimaiiisa. And there is nothing to show 
that Jaimini did not accept their existence. But the later 
doctrine, as evinced in such works as the Devatdsvarupavi- 
cdra of Apadeva, does not accept the validity of the 
descriptions of the deities given in the Puranas as showing 
the existence of such beings ; these passages rank as mere 
Arthavada ; the deity is merely that to which offering is 
made, and has no existence beyond the Mantras addressed 
to it. 




V 


THE RULES OF RITUAL 
INTERPRETATION 

We have seen that Prabhakara and Kumarila establish 
by their elaborate epistemological and metaphysical en- 
quiries precisely the same results as were more simply 
accepted by Jaimini, the fact that duty or righteousness is 
inculcated by the Veda in the form of injunctions, which are 
to be carried out on the strength of the authority of that text 
as uncreated and eternal. The task of Jaimini, in all save 
the first Pada of Adhyaya I, is, therefore, to lay down the 
principles which will enable men rightly to perform the 
actions which the Veda enjoins, but which the vast extent of 
the Vedic literature renders it difficult to determine. The 
task falls essentially under two great heads; it is necessary 
to determine precisely to what texts and in what degree 
authority attaches, and it is requisite to classify systemati- 
cally the various forms of injunction with reference to the 
actions which they enjoin. Both duties are performed, 
though occasionally in somewhat haphazard manner, in the 
Sutra; the more important one, the investigation of injunc- 
tion, forms the main topic of many later works, while the 
compendia usually cover more or less adequately the whole 
field. The details of the discussions have necessarily little 
general value; they deal with incidents of sacrifices, which 
flourished only in the early days of the history of the 
Mimaihs^, and in many cases the labour devoted to their 
investigation cannot but seem to us mis-spent. On the other 
hand, the principles of interpretation developed are often 
both valuable and interesting as examples of logical analysis. 

Of the Vedic texts the Brahmanas afford the immediate 
material for the extraction of the injunctions which are the 
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essential part of the Veda, but they contain also passages 
which cannot be treated as dealing with either positive or 
negative injunctions, and are classed either as explanatory 
matter, Arthavada, or name, Namadheya. The Arthavada 
(I, 2, 1-30) at first sight seems not to be entitled to authority, 
but Kumarila and Prabhakara alike defend its validity, the 
latter against the charge that such sentences are inexpressive, 
since they are not construed with injunctive verbal forms. 
The value of the Arthavada, both hold, lies in it either 
extolling desirable, or censuring forbidden, acts; it thus 
comes into immediate connection with injunction or prohi- 
bition. Hence it follows that, in cases where it might be 
possible to extract from an Arthavada an injunction, it is 
needless to do so, the passage being adequately explained if 
it remains eulogistic of some action already enjoined. 
Arthavadas may be variously divided, but the simplest 
division is into three classes : the first is where in contradic- 
tion of some other means of proof a quality is asserted to exist, 
as in “ The post is the sun/’ which serves to extol the 
brilliance of the post. Or it may merely reiterate a truth 
known otherwise, as in Agni is a protection from the cold/’ 
Or it merely may refer to something which has happened, 
neither contradicted by other means of proof nor already 
known. 

The case of name (I, 4, 1-16) is far more obscure; dis- 
cussions regarding it usually turn on one or other of the 
sentences udbhidd yajeta pasukdmahy “ he who desires 
cattle should sacrifice with the udbhid ” ; citrayd yajeta 
pahikdmahy *Vith the citrd ”; agnihotram juhoti^ ‘^he offers 
the Agniliotra”; and ^yenendbhicaran yajeta, he who 
practices witchcraft should offer the syena sacrifice.” It 
seems at least plausible to suppose that the subdivision 
owes its creation to the practical necessity of dealing with a 
limited number of obscure sacrificial terms, but was later 
extended into a wider area. In the developed theory,^ the 
justification of the classification of name is given as follows. 
Each word in the injunction must be brought into effective 


Thibaut, Arthasaritgraha^ pp. xii, xiii ; Mlmdiitsdnydyaprakdiaf 

pp. 85 ff. 
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relation to the energy in the agent excited by the injunction. 
The energy requires a result to be achieved, an instrument 
wherewith to achieve it, and an indication of the procedure 
to be followed. The last requisite is furnished by various 
subsidiary injunctions, the instrument and the object are 
given by the verb yajeta and the qualification pa^uMmah^ 
which may be reduced to yagena pa^utH bhavayet^ *^he 
should effect or realise cattle by the use of the sacrifice.” 
It remains to dispose of udbhidd, and, various other sugges- 
tions as to how it should be taken (e.g. as denoting a spade) 
being rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that it merely 
serves to limit the idea expressed by yagena^ is only a name, 
and thus deserves a separate place in the classification of 
texts. 

Distinct from the Brahmana is the Mantra (I, 2, 31-53) 
of which no effective definition is attempted in the texts. ^ 
The Mantras are divided into the Rc, Saman and Yajus, 
according as they are recited, sung, or muttered, usually in a 
low tone, though some of the Yajus Mantras, the Nigadas, 
are said out aloud; the Yajus is usually held to be unmet- 
rical, though with small accuracy. Mantras do not lay down 
injunctions, but in the main they serve to denote something 
of value in connection with injunctions, especially the deity 
to whoin offering is to be made. The tendency to find this 
characteristic is much overdone in the Mimaiiisa, though 
even it is compelled to recognise now and tlien that a 
Mantra must be regarded as merely of a eulogistic character, 
or even that it is destined to have some supernatural fruit. 
The Mimamsa position is, of course, an inevitable re^lt of 
eliminating the goodwill of the deity as a real factor in the 
sacrifice ; the hymns with which their authors intended to 
confer pleasure on the gods become a somewhat cumbrous, 
and not altogether useful, part of the sacrificial apparatus. 

Apropos of the Mantras of the Yajus type, however, the 
MimamsE develops some sensible rules of construction 
(II, 1,46-49), rendered necessary by the fact that, while the 
metre in the case of the Rc and the song in the case of the 
S&man determined the extent of the Mantra, the Yajus 

’ MifHdiksilbilaprak&Sa, pp. 58-70 ; MimdiHsdparibhdidf p. 40. 
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Mantras were recorded in long paragraphs, with no obvious 
mechanical dividing marks. These principles are that of 
syntactical unity {ekavakyatd ) ; those words must be taken 
together which, when so united, form a single idea, or, as 
Prabhakara puts it, to suit his theory of injunction, express 
a single purpose, and which, taken apart, are not expressive 
of any idea or purpose. Secondly, there is admitted the 
principle of syntactical split (vdkyabheda) ^ which permits 
us to break up what else might be taken as a single sentence 
into parts, each of which must contain a single idea. But 
this expedient is permissible only when there is a clear 
Vedic injunction to make the split, or when no other con- 
struction is really possible, for otherwise the er/or is com- 
mitted of multiplying Apurvas resulting from Mantras. 
None the less it is a necessary procedure in cases where it is 
made clear in any way that there are distinct acts to be 
accompanied by Mantras; “Pleasant I make this seat 
for thee ; sit upon it ” (T.B. Ill, 7, 5, 2) would prime facie 
be one Mantra, but, as it is intended to serve the double 
purpose of accompanying the act of making the seat for the 
cake, and setting it down, it must be taken as two. Thirdly, 
there is the principle of extension {anusahga)y which 
denotes that it is often necessary in the case of Mantras to 
supply with several sets of words a clause which follows the 
last of these sets only, and which might thus be deemed to 
belong to it alone. 

Authority, however, is not confined to the Vedic Saiiihitas 
and the Brahmanas. It is extended to the Smrtis, in which 
term Kumarila^ includes primarily the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and the Smrti of Manu, these being works which claim 
universal application. The Itihasas and Puranas he deems 
to contain injunctions based on Vedic authority and much • 
Arthavada, but he admits that there are also injunctions 
arising from mere worldly considerations, passages useful 
only to give pleasure, and other extraneous matter ; the 
hymns to deities serve to secure a transcendental result. 
They serve as wholes the useful purpose of instructing men 

^ Tantravarttika^ trans. pp. 25. 112 ff, 244. The Sutra (I, 3, 1-7, 
11-14) never mentions the word Smrti and the commentators differ 
widely in their versions. 
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of very various capacity and knowledge. In the case of the 
Smrtis proper only five alternatives are available: either they 
are completely erroneous, which is impossible, as these works 
are obviously useful and men are not so foolish as to believe 
nonsense ; or they are due to personal observation, which 
cannot be accepted; or they rest on tradition, which would 
give no assurance of validity; or they are deliberately 
intended to deceive, which is incredible for lack of motive 
and probability of success; or, finally, they represent lost 
Vedic tradition. For this decision there can be adduced a 
certain corroboration in the fact that for certain statements 
in Smrtis we can find confirmation in Vedic texts, whence we 
can assume that other statements were also derived from texts, 
now unhappily lost to us. . Thus part of the Smrtis is derived 
from the Veda, part from ordinary motives of life, and the 
story material is Arthavada, as in the Itihasas and Puranas. 
The view of Prabhakara’ is not essentially different; he 
also accepts the inference of Vedic authority, but expressly 
negates it in the case of Smrtis which do not prescribe 
or prohibit any course of action, for example, statements 
that plants have souls, which contradicts his own denial of 
vegetable bodies. Both schools again agree (I, 3, IS, 16) 
in accepting as valid the Smrtis of such authors as 
Gautama, Vasistha, Baudhayana, Apastamba, !§ankha and 
Harlta, despite the occurrence in them of passages laying 
down certain customs as practised by persons in the east, 
and so on, a fact which apparently contradicts the universa- 
lity of the Vedic injunction. The decision of the schools is 
that their injunctions are truly universal, and even the Veda 
lays down certain practices as to be performed by certain 
classes only, for instance, the Rajasuya is a sacrifice for 
kings only. 

The Vedangas, or subsidiary treatises bearing on Vedic 
pronounciation, ritual, grammar, etymology and astronomy, 
are also admitted to rest in part on Vedic tradition, and the 
Mimaxhsa and philosophic treatises generally are permitted 
to share in Vedic authority; thus Kum&rila^ assures us that 

Prakarampancikd, pp, 100, 101, 150. 

* ^lokavdrttikat p. 267 (v. 201). 
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the Buddhist denial of the external world was not really 
meant to be taken as a serious contradiction of its reality, 
but to divert men’s minds from undue attention to it, and 
so with other apparently erroneous tenets. In the case of the 
ritual Sutras the claim is made by some that they must be 
treated its true Veda themselves, but this is denied, for they 
have human authors, and are merely, like Smrtis, based on 
Vedic authority. In the case of grammar, however, a really 
interesting discussion is raised on the Sutra (I, 3, 4-30) by 
those who deny that it can be made out to rest on Vedic 
authority, and who go so far as to challenge the validity of 
the claims of the grammarians to be authoritative. 

The argument of these unorthodox persons runs : words 
like g&ifij in lieu of the grammarians’ gauh^ for cow are 
perfectly correct; they are fully expressive, they are percept- 
ible by the ear, they are as eternal as any word is, and no 
beginning in time for them can be traced. The science of 
grammar, too, has no Vedic connection; it differs in no way 
from the process of explaining vernacular words for everyday 
use; it does not deal with actions which are the sole business 
of the Veda; it serves no useful purposes in relation to duty, as 
we do not need grammar to tell us the meanings of words; 
nor is grammar the source of usage, since, on the contrary, 
it rests upon and follows usage. The reply of the Miraartisa 
is not convincing; it maintains that synonyms are not 
permissible, unless enjoined by Vedic use; as gauh 
expresses exactly the meaning “ cow,” any variant of it is 
wrong and undesirable, and has such power of denotation as 
it may actually possess, merely because of its similarity to 
gauh and not in its own right. The science of grammar also 
is essential to set out in orderly derivation the vast masses 
of words in the Vedas; moreover, not usage alone, but usage 
and grammar determine whether a word has the correct form 
to convey the meaning, and grammar in the last issue is 
more authoritative than mere usage. That correct words 
produce, when used, a transcendental result is proved by the 
fact that the Veda enjoins their use, and forbids the use of 
barbarous expressions; moreover, truth leads to supreme 
bliss, and the use of correct words is truth in speech. 
Fortunately this disquisition does not prevent either Prabha- 
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kara or Kumarila (I, 3, 10) from agreeing that, when the 
Veda uses a barbarous word, it is to be interpreted in the 
sense barbarian usage accords to it, in lieu of attempting to 
foist upon it an etymological sense.' 

The relation of Smrti authority to the Veda, in cases 
where there appears to be conflict, is the subject of 
divergence of opinion between Prabhakara and Kumarila. 
In the view of the former, which is apparently that of 
the Mimarhsa Sutra (1, 3,3-4), if a Smrti contradicts a Vedic 
passage, the former loses all authority, while, even in the 
case of Smrti passages which do not thus offend, it may be 
impossible to accord their injunctions any spiritual value, 
if they seem to be due to the avarice of the priests, as 
when the giving of the cloth from the sacrificial post to a 
priest is enjoined by Smrti authority. Kumarila, however, 
with his greater regard for tradition, reduces, as far as 
possible, cases of contradiction to mere instances where 
alternatives are permissible, and only holds that the Sutra 
recommends in the case of such alternatives the adoption of 
that which has direct, and not merely inferred,Vedic authority. 

Below the Smrtis in value comes the practice of good 
men (I, 3, 8-9) or custom (I, 3, 15-23) on the simple 
ground that, while both must go back to Vedic authority to 
be valid, the former goes more directly to the fountainhead. 
In addition, however, to Smrti and practise must be reckon- 
ed as sources of knowledge of duty the implications contained 
in Vedic texts, which may be deduced by us from them, even 
if not already set out in Smrtis or by tradition. 

The essential function of all these sources is to give us 
knowledge of injunctions {vidhi)^ and injunctions are encite- 
ments to actions. Actions may be classified in various ways; 
there is a clear distinction between Vedic and worldly actions, 
with the former alone is the Miraaiiisa concerned. Actions 
of this type may be classed as positive, as negative (pratifc- 
dha), or as partaking of both characters {paryuddsa)^ as in 

^ Kum&rila enlivens the discussion by giving a lon^ list of errors in 
grammar committed even by grammarians, and similarly diversifies 
(I, 3, 7) his exposition of the practice of the good by an account of 
crimes attributed to gods and sages. On grammar, cf. Nydyamaitiari, 
pp. 412-26. 
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the case of a vow not to look at the sun taken by a student. 
Of actions^ the sacrificial are the most important, falling 
under the three main classes of Yaga, the offering to a deity 
of a substance; Homa, the offering of a substance in fire or 
water; and Dana, the waiver of one’s ownership of an object 
in favour of a third party. Sacrifices, again, can be divided 
according as they serve as archetypes only, like the Agni- 
hotra, or as derivatives ivikrti)^ like the Masagnihotra, or 
as both, like the victim for Agni and Soma, based on the new 
and full moon sacrifice and- itself a model for the offering 
at the Soma pressing; or as neither, like the Darvihoma, for 
special reasons given in the Sutra. More important is the 
division by purpose; the Nitya sacrifices must constantly be 
performed at the due seasons; the Naimittika must be per- 
formed on certain special occasions, as the Jyotis offering 
on the approach of spring, while the Kamya offerings are 
optional, being undertaken by a man who desires some 
special end, as in the case of the Kariristi performed to 
obtain rain. 

The direction to perform an offering is laid down in an 
originating injunction {utpattividhi) or an injunction of 
application (vitiiyogavidhi), according as the matter concerned 
is a principal or a subordinate offering. In either case, it 
is frequently necessary to ascertain precisely how many 
actions are prescribed, and six rules for this purpose are 
laid down by the Mimamsa (II, 2 and 3). Difference in 
words is one clear indication, especially in the case of the 
verb, which is the most important part of a sentence of in- 
junction; the repetition of the verb indicates distinct offer- 
ings; the mention of a definite number of oblations is clear 
evidence; other sources are the difference of names, of 
materials to be used, and of context. In the case of the last 
item it is agreed that the occurrence of the same offering in 
two different recensions of one text, as in the case of the 
Kanva and Madhyaiiidina texts of the ^atapatha Brdhmana^ 
does not constitute a diversity of context. 

The originating injunctions are few in number, relating 
as they do to the principal Vedic offerings only, such as the 

^ MimdfhsdbSlaprakSSa, pp. 81 ff ; M%mdtHs&paf%bM^dy pp. 17 ft. 
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Agnihotra, the new and full moon sacrifices, the Soma 
sacrifice, and so forth. It might have been expected t}^at 
there would have been made some effort to systematise these 
offerings, but no trace of any attempt to effect this end is 
seen in the Mimaihsa, which accepts the sacrifices from the 
sacrificial tradition. It is true that there is a certain degree 
of order of progress from the simpler to the more complex, 
but this order is not absolute, being broken by the necessity 
of performing the Naimiltika offerings on the occurrence of 
the special occasions which evoke them. Nor is there any 
principle discernible in the rewards attainable by these 
offerings ; they include such material things as wealth, 
usually in cattle, children, long life, rule, and, most frequently 
of all, heaven, which is held, on what is known as the 
ViSvajit principle (IV, 3, 10-16), to be the reward promised 
in any case in which no specific boon is laid down. 

The originating injunctions, however, do no more than 
excite in the mind of the hearer the desire to perform the 
action which they enjoin, generally in the form of a 
sacrifice ; it remains for other injunctions, those of appli- 
cation, to denote the exact manner of procedure (itikar- 
tavyatd), by specifying the numerous subsidiary actions 
requisite, and the materials and other necessaries for the 
performance. The discrimination between what is principal 
and what is subsidiary (iesa) occupies the greater part of 
the attention of the Mimaihsa, and it stands in a close 
relation to the motive for the performance of the various 
actions. Actions may be undertaken according to the Sutra 
(IV, 1, Iff), followed by Sabarasvamin, Prabhakara, and 
Kumarila, either for the sake of the agent (puru^drtha) ^ or 
for the sake of the offering {kratvartha) , while Partha- 
sarathi adds a third class of those which are neither for 
the one purpose or the other, giving as an instance the 
Agnyadhana, or piling of the sacred fire. This innovation 
seems to be without warrant ; the original distinction corres- 
ponds roughly to that between principal and subordinate 
actions ; the new and full moon offerings serve to benefit 
man by producing a due reward, while the fore-offerings, 
which form part of them, are merely subsidiary to the 
sacrifice ; materials normally are subsidiary to the sacrifice, 
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any good results mentioned being treated as merely Artha- 
v&da, though on occasions a thing like curds, which serves as 
an element in offerings, may be used to make efficient the 
sense organs of the sacrihcer, and thus to serve for his 
benefit. The last instance shows that the correspondence 
between actions for the benefit of the agent and principal 
actions is by no means complete. 

The question of what things can be subsidiary is the 
subject of an elaborate investigation; according to Badari’s 
opinion, cited in the Mtmathsd Sutra (III, 1,3), the only 
subsidiaries are substances, accessories, namely, the Mantras 
and the deities, and purificatory actions, such as the thresh- 
ing of corn. To this list Jaimini adds actions or sacrifices 
generally, results, and agents. The distinction between the 
two sets, according to the Vrttikara, whom ^abara^vamin 
cites, is that the first three classes are essentially in their 
nature subsidiary, while the latter three are in one sense 
principal, in another subsidiary. Thus the sacrifices are 
principal with reference to the materials, but subsidiary to 
the result; the result is principal with reference to the 
sacrifice, but subsidiary towards the agent; the agent, again, 
is principal with regard to the result, but subsidiary to such 
acts as the measuring of the sacrificial post, which is to be 
related to his height. From another point of view the agent 
may be said to be subsidiary to the sacrifices, since it is to 
perform them that he acts. 

Prabhakara^ divides the subsidiaries into four classes, 
according to the heads of class quality, substance, 

and actions, denoted by verbs (bhdvdrthdtmaka) , The last 
head he divides into those actions which are directly con- 
ducive to the fulfilment of the sacrifice {sathnipatyopakd- 
raka)y and those which are more distantly conducive to this 
result {drddupakdraka). The former he classifies in four 
divisions; the bringing into existence (utpatti) of some 
object, as th€ production of dough by kneading the com; 
the obtaining {prdpti) of a substance already in existence, 
such as milk; the modification (vikrti) of a substance, as of 

PrakaraMPancikd, pp. 202 ff; cf. Mtmdihs&nydyaprak&iat pp. 
62-67, where the divttion it twofold, siddha and kriyd. 
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ghee by boiling; and the purification (safhskrti) of substance, 
such as the sprinkling of water over corn. These actions 
are all subservient to the sacrifice, and to the Apurva, which 
is produced by the sacrifice; they have no distinct Apurvas 
of theirown. On the other hand, the indirect auxiliaries have 
Apurvas of theirown, though some, as for instance the drink- 
ing of milk by the sacrificer at the Jyoti^toma, have also a seen 
result. In the case, however, of such a sentence as, “He 
offers to Tanunapat,** no effect on the substance offered or 
the human agent is obvious, and we are bound to assume an 
Apurva appertaining to the action by itself, which is sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to the Apurva of the sacrifice as a whole. 
But Kumarila, who contents himself with a simpler division 
of all subsidiaries into the two classes of direct and indirect,^ 
goes much further in seeking to recognise subsidiary Apur- 
vas. He postulates an Apurva for every injunction, instead 
of merely for injunctions of principal actions and such 
others as cannot be disposed of by any other means, and 
thus, while he does not assert that there is in the directly 
auxiliary acts themselves an Apurva, he holds that there is 
an Apurva in the fact that a choice has been made of the 
particular mode of action, e.g. in selecting the mode of 
thumping as the proper manner of cleansing the grain. 

In dealing with injunctions of application there are six 
means by which the relations of subordination of actions, 
etc., may be determined (III, 2 and 3). The first and 
most important indication is express declaration; thus, if 
the injunction is given to use in honour of the Garhapatya 
fire a Mantra to Indra, this declaration (iruti) prevails 
over the normal conclusion that a verse to Indra must 
come in a ceremony in his honour. Second in importance 
is indirect implication (lifiga); thus it is a rule in the 
Soma sacrifice that the juice used is to be consumed; when, 
therefore, a Mantra (T.S. Ill, 2, 5, 1) is found which seems 
merely to refer to the drinking, it must be assumed that it 
covers by its reference to drinking all the operations 
connected with that action, such as the taking up of the 
potion, examining it, drinking it, and digesting it. Thirdly, 

^ SiistradlpiH, pp. 202, 203 ; Mmdfhsdparibhd^d, pp. 16 ff. 
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syntactical connection is of value; thus, in one passage 
(§.B. IV, 4, 6, 16-18) we arc able to decide that Rc and 
Yajus mean the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, and not, as 
might else be thought, metrical and prose Mantras, because 
of the syntactical connection with the immediately preced- 
ing words. Fourthly, context (prakarana) is of great 
importance; we have the general injunction that one should 
perform the new and full moon sacrifices, and the injunction 
to offer to Tanunapat; this principle enables us to find a 
purpose for the latter offering in connection with the former 
sacrifices; mere syntactical connection would not here help, 
as the sentences stand apart and are in themselves quite 
complete. Fifthly, order (krama) or position {sthdna) is 
of service; thus in one passage (T.S. I, 6, 2, 4) occur three 
Mantras without indication of use; we can, however, by 
finding that elsewhere three offerings are enjoined in 
connection with these Mantras, assume that the order of the 
sacrifices and the Mantras is to correspond, one being used 
with each offering in order. Finally, names (samdkhyd) 
may supply information else wanting; thus Mantras, not 
otherwise identified, by being styled Hautra are known to 
fall within the sphere of the Hotr priest. Each of these 
means for adequate reasons is deemed to be of more value 
than the preceding, and in working out the principle in 
detail the Mimaiiisa shows both skill and acumen, even 
when we admit that in many cases its reasonings were 
guided by the fact that a certain usage had become regular, 
and therefore that the sound conclusion was already given 
by customary practice. 

While these injunctions of application determine the 
exact mode in which the ceremonies prescribed in the origi- 
nating injunctions are to be performed, the order of the 
actions is prescribed by injunctions of performance (viniyoga- 
vidhi). On this point, however, there is a difference of view 
between Prabhakara and Kumarila (V, 1) ; the latter 
admits readily the existence of injunctions determining the 
order of performance by the process of extracting such 
directions from injunctions of application. Prabhakara, 
however, insists that an injunction of application cannot be 
deemed to deal with order, which is a matter of indifference. 
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so long as an act is performed, but even he admits that a 
few cases occur in which the order of offerings is specially 
defined. As a rule, however, the order is left to be deter- 
mined by minor indications. Thus it may be directly 
enjoined, or the order of the mention of the offerings may 
he decisive, or the order of the natural actions may be 
resorted to; thus the gruel must be cooked before the Agni- 
hotra is offered, although the text mentions the latter first. 
Again, the order of commencement is of importance; in the 
Vajapeya there are seventeen victims to be immolated; the 
offerer may begin with any one, but the different acts must 
be done to each following the initial order adopted. Posi- 
tion, again, is of importance; thus in the Agnistoma there are 
three animal victims, one to Agni and Soma offered on the 
day before the sacrifice, the Savaniya on the day of the 
pressing of the Soma, and a barren cow on the final day. 
In the Sadyaskra, a modification of the Agnistoma, the 
three victims are to be offered on one day, that of the press- 
ing; hence, as this is properly the day of the Savaniya 
victim, it is to be offered first, followed by that for Agni and 
Soma, and the barren cow. Lastly, the order of the 
principal actions prevails over that of subordinate actions; 
thus at the new moon sacrifice the preliminaries for the 
offering to Indra are performed before those of the offering 
to Agni, but the offering to Agni comes before that to Indra; 
accordingly, in the performance of subsequent rites, it is 
those connected with Agni that take precedence over those 
connected with Indra. In cases where none of these means 
give a clear result, any order may be resorted to, and so with 
offerings performed independently to obtain worldly goods. 
Nor is there any fixed order between the Soma sacrifices and 
the simpler rites known as I§tis. 

There remains the question of the right to perform 
sacrifices, which forms the subject of a set of injunctions 
relating to qualification (adhikaravidhi), Jaimini, it 
seems, took a generous view of the position of woman, con- 
templating (VI, 1, 6-8) her as a performer of sacrifices, 
though, in the case of her being married, both she and her 
husband must co-operate in offering, and the Vedic Mantras 
would be recited by him only. SabarasvUmin already 
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emphasises the disability of women arising from their 
ignorance of the Veda, which is not asserted by Jaimini, 
who doubtless reflects the older usage. Sudras are excluded 
(VI, 1, 26, 33 ) from sacrificing for this very reason of ignor- 
ance of the Veda, and in the later texts the admission of 
women even to a qualified share of the sacrifice is thus 
anomalous. Some small amount of means is also requisite 
in a sacrificer, and he must not be incapacitated by disease. 
Further details are given in the ^rauta Sutras, which recog- 
nise, like Jaimini, the case of certain classes who can take 
some part in sacrifice though not of the three higher classes, 
such as the Rathakara. In the case of Sattras only 
Brahmans of the ViSvamitra family studying the same Kalpa 
Sutra are qualified to act; all act as sacrificers, and each 
individually obtains the whole benefit of the sacrifice, instead 
of it being shared collectively. Moreover, while the death 
of an ordinary sacrificer destroys the rite, in the case of a 
Sattra the place of any one incapacitated can be taken by 
another priest, who, however, obtains no share of the result. 
Only Brahmans again can eat the remnants of sacrifice, so 
that, if a K^atriya has a Soma sacrifice performed for him, 
he must be given to drink a substitute for Soma remnants. 
On the other hand, the threefold duty of sacrifice to the 
gods, of Vedic study as payment of debts to the Rsis, and of 
the begetting of children as a debt to the Fathers, is incum- 
bent on all these classes, not merely on those who may wish 
to attain the benefits of these actions (VI, 2, 31). Again he 
only may perform the ViSvajit (VI, 7) who can afford a fee 
of 1 ,200 gold pieces, but, when he is bidden to give up all in 
it, that applies only to his riches, not to, e.g. his parents, and 
of his riches there are excluded lands, horses, and slaves in 
personal attendance, while the 1,000 years of performance is 
interpreted as so many days. 

In addition to these divisions according to content 
injunctions can b^ classified on the basis of the knowledge 
already possessed bv the agent of the mode of performance 
or actions possible,^ Thus an original injunction {apurva- 

^ Kumirila on Mlmd'Aisi Sutra^ 1, 2, 42 ; AftkasaiHgrahat pp. 17, 
18 ; MimdiHsdparibhdfdt pp. 10-12, 41. 
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vidhi) is one which enjoins something otherwise unknown, 
as when a direction is given that grains are to be washed. 
A restrictive injunction {niyamavidhi) serves to fix as alone 
valid one out of several possible means of carrying out 
such an action, such as the husking of grain, which an 
injunction requires to be performed by pounding. An 
injunction of limitation or exclusion (parisaihkhydvidhi) 
precludes one of several alternatives which otherwise might 
be resorted to; thus the injunction, ‘‘Five animals among 
animals with five nails may be eaten,’* precludes the eating 
of any animals not having that adornment. In this case the 
preclusion is implied, in other cases it may be explicit. 

While an injunction directs a positive act, a prohibition 
{ni§edha) serves to turn a man away from performing the 
action expressed in the verb and its object. The prohibition 
does not lead to any desirable result such as heaven; it 
serves none the less a useful purpose; the man, who obeys 
the direction not to eat the mysterious Kalanja, by observing 
this taboo escapes the hell which else had been his fate. In 
the technical phraseology of the Mimarhsa the negative applies 
not to the sense of the verb, but to the optative affix; as an 
optative urges us to action, so a negatived optative turns 
away from it. In certain cases, however, this normal con- 
dition of affairs is precluded, and the negative is immediately 
connected with the verbal sense. Of these the most 
important is the case (IV, 1, 3-6) of negative passages 
headed, “ His vows are as follows.” The Brahmacarin is 
under an obligation not to look at the sun as a vow; the 
force of this is not that he is to avoid the evil result of 
looking, for there is no such result, but, as the context 
indicates, he is to effect the destruction of evil by the 
resolution of not-looking at the sun. A similar mode of 
interpreting an apparent prohibition is seen in the case of 
the rule, “ He should say, ‘ Ho, we sacrifice,’ at the begin- 
ning of all sacrificial verses, but not at the Anuyaja 
offerings.” The reason for this procedure is that, if the 
rule were regarded as a prohibition proper, then it would 
necessarily follow that there was an antecedent rule enjoin- 
ing the action, since a prohibition implies a previous rule to 
the opposite effect, and, this being so, the result of the 
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prohibition would not be what was desired, since, owing to 
the equal validity of all Vedic sentences, the only result 
would be to make the action optional. Thus, instead of a 
prohibition, we have what is technically styled a Paryudasa, 
and the sense of the rule is that the words, “ Ho, we 
sacrifice,*^ which are uttered with the sacrificial verses, are 
to be uttered with those verses only which do not occur in 
Anuyajas. 

These are the main topics, which, with numerous excur- 
sions into subsidiary detail, fill Padas II-IV of Adhyaya 
I and Adhyayas II-VI of the Mlmdmsd Sutra, The 
next two Adhyayas deal with the transfer of details from 
the archetype to sacrifices whose form is derived from 
it, a discussion rendered necessary by the fact that in 
the Brahmanas there are many cases in which it is 
presumed that the details of one offering will be supplied 
from another, as in the often-quoted case of the Isu 
offering which is based on the Syena. The transference 
(atideia) applies not merely to the mode of performance, 
but to materials and other details.^ It is regulated by 
context (prakarana) or position; thus the Isu offering 
follows the Syena model, because they are enjoined in the 
same context. The rule of position again lays it down that 
the deity of the original offering is to take the same place 
in the transferred offering, and the offering material is 
also to be transferred. Transfer takes place by express 
injunction, as in the case of the Isu offering; by implied 
injunction, as in the case of the offering to Surya, which is 
based on the new and full moon offerings; by mention of 
the name of a sacrifice, as in the case of the Masagni- 
hotra, which is made in accordance with the Agnihotra; oi 
by mention of the name of a purification (safHskdra)^ as 
when, the Avabhrtha being mentioned at the Varunapragh^sa, 
it is performed like the Avabhrtha, or concluding bath, oi 
the Agnistoma where the rite is purificatory. 

The process of transfer, however, frequently involves 
modifications (uha) in the Mantras used to accompany the 
rites, in order to adapt them to the change of circumstance. 


* PrakarampaHcikd, p. 227 (v. 13). 
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Elaborate rules are accordingly given in Adbyaya IX 
of the Sutra on this head. Nor only Mantras are altered, 
but also Samans; thus at the VaiSyastoma the Kanvarathan- 
tara replaces the orginal Brhat and Rathantara Samans. 
In some cases purifications are modified; thus the wild rice 
(ntvdra) used at the Vajapeya offering, in place of the 
ordinary rice, is subjected to the processes of purification 
applicable to the latter. In other cases Mantras are not 
altered, but the number of times (#their use is modified. 

In other cases the transference must be accompanied by 
the annulment of details which are now inappropriate. 
The cases in which this occurs, enumerated in Adhy^ya X, 
are numerous and complicated; thus an act may by change 
be rendered useless; in the Prajapatya rite, based on the 
new and full moon sacrifices, grains of gold replace rice 
grains, and the operations of husking and washing are 
therefore annulled. Again, if Yajus Mantras are given to 
be recited as Nigadas, which are invitations and therefore 
must be said aloud, the normal rule of muttering of Yajus 
Mantras is annulled in favour of the necessary loud 
utterance. Annulment, again, may be partial or complete, 
and the later text books take special pleasure in developing 
the diverse forms in which it may appear. Opposed to 
annulment is combination {samuccaya) in which the new 
details of the derivative form are only added to the details 
of the original offering. 

.In Adhyaya XI the question is raised of th? relation 
of subsidiary to principal offerings as regards repetition of 
performance. In certain cases a single performance of 
subsidiaries gives effective aid to more than one principal 
action, as in the case of the Agnyadhana, which need 
only once be performed, the same consecrated fire serving 
for all subsequent sacrifices; this aid is styled Tantra. 
On the other hand, some subsidiaries must be repeated with 
3ach principal offering ; thus the subsidiaries of the rites 
performed at new and full moon respectively in those offer- 
ings are nearly the same, but the lapse of time between the 
two rites renders the repetition of the subsidiaries essential ; 
this case is styled Avapa. But in some cases where a sub- 
ndiary is merely performed for the purpose of aiding one 
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principal operation, it may nonetheless aid al|Sx> another 
principal operation; thus the fore-offerings for the victim to 
Agni and Soma at the Soma sacrifice serve for the cake 
offering also, and, if an altar has been made ready for a 
Soma sacrifice, the sacrificer may perform an Isti with it, if 
he will. This form is termed Prasanga. 

Finally, in Adhyaya XII the topic of options (vikalpa) 
is disposed of ; options are of many kinds, ^ indicated by 
reasoning, or by direct Hbclaration, or depending on the 
wish of the agent ; nineteen subdivisions of each type are 
made, of which eight depend on the option furthering the 
performance of the rite, and eleven on its bringing about 
some benefit for the agent. By another principle of divi- 
sion options are classed as limited or fixed (vyavasthita) 
and unlimited (avyavasthita)^ each class again being sub- 
divided according as it rests on reasoning or declaration. 
But options as a rule are open to many objections, though 
this defect does not apply either to fixed options, or to those 
which depend on the will of the agent. The subjects to 
which options may apply are most varied, the use or non-use 
of certain Mantras, preference for one colour or another, 
the choice of kinds of grain, mode of action, and so forth. 

^ MimdtHsdbSlaprakdSaf p. 152 ; Mimdthsdparibkdsd^ pp. 41-44 
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THE MIMAMSA AND HINDU LAW 

The fact that the Mimaihsa is an investigation of texts 
in order to evolve an orderly system for their interpretation 
as a harmonious whole brings it immediately into contact 
with legal interpretation, and the parallel is made the closer 
in that the chief object of the Mimaihsa is to determine 
injunctions, which are distinct from those of civil law mainly 
in the fact that they deal with sacrificial rather than civil 
obligations, and are enforced by spiritual rather than temporal 
penalties. Thus as early as the Dharma Sutras of Vasi^tha 
and Baudhayana we find that skill in the Mimaihsa was con- 
sidered a qualification for membership of a Pari$ad, to 
which the settlement of disputed questions of law was 
entrusted. The same rule reappears in Manu and in other 
Dharma§astras, and Kulluka at the outset of his commentary 
on Manu expressly states that he proposes to follow the 
Mimaihsa principles as the appropriate method of interpre- 
tation. The first known commentator on Manu whose work 
has reached us is Medhatithi, who shows himself an adept 
in the Mimaihsa principles, and whose date is most probably 
to be placed in the ninth or tenth century a.d. The close 
association of Mimaihsa and law is shown in the works of 
Madhava who wrote an exposition of the Parahara Stnrti, in 
those of Dinakara,^ brother of Kamal&kara, who added to his 
legal treatises the Bhdttadinakara on the Sdstradtpikd; of 
his son ViSveSvara or Gaga Bhatta, whose Bhdttacintdmani 
deals with the Sutra; of Kamalakara himself, and of 
Nilakantha who shows in his compilation, Bhagavanta- 
bhdskara^ an excellent knowledge of the Mim&ihsil topics 


» Cf. Mandlik, VyavahiramayUkha, p. LXXV. 
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with which his father, Saibkara Bha^fa, had dealt. The 
parallelism, indeed, of the two enquiries only became the more 
salient as with the course of time the"huml^r of Smrtis and 
other texts claiming authority increased, and the ideal of 
reconciling their conflicting views was more and more 
strongly held. All the devices necessary for such an end 
existed in the Mimaihsa, and we can understand from this 
reason why it was not thought necessary or desirable to 
develop a distinct science of legal interpretation. 

Thus the essential doctrine of injunction in civil law is 
based on the principles adopted in the MImamsa, and in 
the interpretation of the various kinds of injunction the 
civil law adapts to its own special needs the maxims of the 
sacred law. The distinction between injunction proper and 
a restrictive injunction (niyatna) is applied in the sense 
that the latter is reduced to nothing more than a maxim 
or rule, which ought to be regarded, but which, if violated, 
does not render the action affected invalid; thus Manu’s 
rule as to marrying an amiable and healthy girl is not 
an injunction, the violation of which renders void the 
marriage, but a counsel of prudence. The case of an 
injunction of limitation (parisamkhyd) raises difficulties, as 
there arises in regard to it the question whether or not it is 
to be deemed to imply a prohibition ; thus, when the 
injunction is laid down that the sons may divide the family 
property on the death of their parents, Jimutavahana puts 
the question whether it is to be ijiferred that they may do so 
only on the death of their parents, a view which he rejects. 

Negative injunctions also raise a point of legal impor- 
tance in the relation of prohibition proper, and a mere 
exception (paryuddsa). Thus the general law of the succes- 
sion of a son and other heirs is subject to the exclusion from 
succession of persons impotent, outcaste, lame, blind, and 
suffering from incurable diseases, who are entitled to 
maintenance merely. The negation in their case is essen- 
tially to be treated as an exception to the general rule of 
succession ; it, therefore, applies only to persons so circum- 
stanced at the moment when the succession would normally 
vest, and, therefore, if successors become so afflicted after 
becoming entitled to the succession, the rule does not in any 
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ivay affect them, as, of course, it would do if it were a 
prohibition proper.^ 

In the interpretation of the Sm|*ti injunctions the same 
principles are applicable as in the case of the interpretation 
of the injunctions of application in Vedic texts. Thus the 
express declaration of a text must be held to override any 
conclusion which might be deduced from it by suggestion 
{lak§and)y corresponding to lihga in Jaimini. The decla- 
ration of Manu ( IX, 104) that “after the death of father 
and mother the sons should divide the paternal property, for 
they have no pojver over it while their parents live,” is an 
absolute declaration that they have no such power ; it is 
impossible to read the rule as forbidding partition during 
the parents^ life, but acknowledging the power of the sons 
over the property. The power of suggestion, however, has 
also its own place ; thus Nanda Pandita in explaining how, 
although the word “substitute” was first applied specificially 
to five kinds of sons, it becomes applicable to all the twelve 
kinds legally recognised, adduces the Pranabhrt maxim 
(I, 4, 28) as his warrant. Tranabhrt originally denotes a 
Mantra used in consecrating a brick in the fire altar ; 
thence it passes to be the name of the brick, and from 
denoting the special bricks used applies more generally to 
any brick. The principle of syntactical connection (vdkya) 
reappears, usually under the title Anvaya ; its superiority to 
context (prakarana) is illustrated by Raghunandana^s discus- 
sion of Manu*s rule (XI, 209) that one who assaults a 
Brahman must undergo the Krcchra penance. If the context 
is invoked, this may seem merely to refer to the case of the 
new and full moon sacrifices, and therefore has no general 
or civil application, but the sound view is that it is to be 
treated as a single independent proposition. 

The term, Arthavada, which plays so important a part 
in the Mimaiiisa discussions is dropped in legal terminology, 
but the legal texts recognise the existence of such passages 
in the Sm^tis and deal variously with them. One difficult 
problem is handled in the light of the maxim of Jaimini 
(I, 2, 19-25), dealing with declarations which have the 

* Tagore Law Lectures 1 1905, pp. 332, 333. 
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appearance of being injunctions but are not really so 
(vidhivannigadddhikarana) . Thus Jimutavahana ^ is 
enabled to hold that the text which provides that, “ Though 
immovables or bipeds have been acquired by a man, no gift 
or sale of them without the assent of his sons,” is to be 
completed by the words, ** should be made,” and not by the 
words “ must be made.” This interpretation reduces the 
sentence to a mere pious opinion, and avoids contradiction 
with the well-known injunction, which allows a man absolute 
power of disposal over property acquired by his own 
exertions, as opposed to ancestral possessions. The same 
maxim, however, has been interpreted as supporting the 
general rule that an injunction for which a reason is 
adduced is merely equivalent to an Arthavada, so that 
Vasistha*s rule against the adoption of an only son is 
reduced to a pious expression of opinion, because it is 
followed by the explanation that a son is one who saves 
from hell his natural father, a fact which makes the 
adoption of an only son undesirable. The Mimarhsa rule, 
however, goes no further than to hold that, if for a rule 
which has no known Vedic sanction a selfish motive can be 
seen, it is impossible to postulate for it the authority of 
a Vedic text, and the supposed rule of law is clearly too 
widely stated. 

The obligation of law to the MImamsa extends to every 
department of the topic, and it not merely in matters of 
interpretation that the legal writers borrow matter from the 
Mimarfisa, but they show repeatedly traces of influence by 
the positive doctrines of that school in their bearing on the 
religious aspect of property and family rights. The doctrine 
of the three debts of man, sacrifice to the gods, study to the 
R?is, and the begetting of a son for the Fathers, enunciated 
by Jaimini, affords three presumptions which, more or less 
effectively, are taken into account by the schools of law. In 
treating the principle of succession Jimutavahana uses, as 
a guiding principle in reconciling the conflicting statements 
of the Smrtis, the principle of securing as far as possible 
spiritual welfare, and in interpreting the rules regarding 

^ Ddyabhdga, trans. Colebiooke, II, 29, 30. 
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self acquisition of property he tacitly favours the claims of 
Vedic study. VijhaneSvara, on the other hand, in his 
treatment of the right of succession accepts the guidance of 
the importance of maintaining the institution of the family. 
It is significant that in treating of the fundamental text of 
Gautama on ownership as derived from inheritance, pur- 
chase, partition, seizure, or finding, both Jimutavahana and 
VijnaneSvara appeal to the Mimaihsa in support of tenets 
which are essentially at variance. The view of the former 
accepts the doctrine that in all these modes of acquisition 
I there is more than mere physical acquisition concerned; the 
[attaining possession must be in furtherance of duty in the 
|widest sense. This view he supports by the doctrine that, 
rwhen the priest becomes possessed of the remnant of the 
sacrifice, he does so not by the mere act of acceptance, but 
in virtue of the pious intention of the donor in dedicating 
the offerings to the deity. Thus for him succession becomes 
a matter of spiritual benefit, and the property comes to the 
heir not in virtue of his acquisition of it, but by a species 
of relinquishment by his ancestor, a principle upon which, 
it has ingeniously been suggested, the lawyers of Bengal 
might easily have built a doctrine permitting of the limited 
settlement of family property. Vijnane§vara,^ on the other 
hand, following a suggestion of Prabhakara, argues that 
Jaimini (IV, 1, 3-6) was of opinion that property was 
essentially a matter of popular recognition, and that the 
acquisition of property by an action in breach of law did 
not deprive the sacrifices made by means of it of full effi- 
cacy. Hence VijnaneSvara^s doctrine of succession rests on 
blood kinship, and heritage is defined by him as wealth that 
becomes the property of another solely by reason of relation- 
ship to the owner. Similarly the V yavahdramayukka 
(p. 32), in accepting the purely secular origin of property, 
nonetheless appeals to the Mimaihsa treatment (VI, 7, 1, 2) 
of the Vi§vajit offering in order to show that one’s children 
are not included in the term “ property,” for when at that 
offering the sacrificer is supposed to give away to the priests 

^ On Y&jnavalkya, II, 114; he cites Guru (p. 198, ed. Bombay, 
1909), and the passage is found in the Brhatl {Prdbhdkara School^ 
p.312). 
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his all, his children are excluded from the gift. The same 
passage is ^so employed to express the limited character of 
the ownership of a king or a feudatory; his actual owner- 
ship is restricted to whatever property he has acquired; his 
position towards the territory is one of sovereignty or suzer- 
anity, entitling him to a maintenance but not to true owner- 
ship; when a king is said to give a village, he does not trans- 
fer the ownership of the land, which is not his to give, but 
assigns to the donee the right of drawing a maintenance 
from the village. 

The Mimarhsa also affords guidance to Vijnane§vara 
(II, 136) in a variety of details in connection with heritage 
and partition. The claim of woman to inherit is 
questioned on the ground that, as property is intended for 
sacrificial purposes and as save along with her husband a 
woman has no locus standi as a sacrificer, on the interpreta- 
tion of the Mlmdfhsd Sutra (VI, 1, 17-21) adopted in the 
commentators, there is no ground for her having the right of 
inheritance. This illiberal doctrine is disposed of by appeal 
to another passage of the MtmdtHsd Sutra (III, 4, 26) in 
which it refers to ornaments of gold worn by the priests and 
the sacrificer, though serving no sacrificial purpose. The 
exact share of a wife raises difficulties in view of the con- 
flicting interpretation of the two main texts, the first of which 
provides that, if an owner divides property in his lifetime, 
he should make his wives have equal shares with his sons; 
and the second, that on partition after the death of the 
husband the wife should have a share equal to that of her 
sons. These passages are interpreted by some authorities to 
mean that, if the property is extensive, she is to have a mere 
subsistence from the estate, while, if it is small, she is to 
have an equal share. This view is rejected on the strength 
of the principle upheld by Jaimini (VII, 3, 19-25) that, so 
long as a text can yield a single coherent meaning, it is not 
right to treat it as broken into two incongruous parts. Simi- 
larly it is on the Mimaiiisa rule (V, 1, 4-7) of following the 
order of things mentioned in a certain order that is based 
the claim that, when the parents of a childless son succeed 
to his property, the mother has a prior claim, because the 
term parents {pitarau) is explained in grammatical treatises 
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^as mother and father {mdtdpitarau), and not as father and 
'mother. Another appeal to the Mim^iiisa doctiune is made 
in regard to Yajhavalkya^s doctrine (II, 126) that a 
coparcener, who at the time of partition withholds part of 
the property, must give it up for division. The question 
arises whether the action is reprehensible or not, and is 
decided in the affirmative because in the Mimaihsa (VI, 3, 20) 
it is ruled that a man who substitutes one form of meal for 
another, even if acting under a genuine misapprehension, still 
does wrong, so that, even if the coparcener had some right 
to the property and regarded it as his own, his conduct is 
censurable. Jimutavahana, as often, differs in part from 
VijnaneSvara, and extenuates the action. On a strict 
interpretation by Mimaihsa principles again, it is not 
impossible to argue that Jimutavahana does not allow the 
disposal by will by a father of inherited property without 
provision being made for the maintenance of the sons; the 
conflicting view of the Privy Council is clearly hard to 
reconcile with the principles of Mimaihsa.^ 

Adoption, like inheritance, affords a fruitful field for the 
application of Mimaihsa principles.^ The right of a l§udra to 
adopt, which is denied in the Suddhiviveka, on the ground 
that adoption must be accompanied by Vedic Mantras and 
an oblation which he cannot as a Sudra have performed, is 
vindicated on the ground of the occurrence of a certain offer- 
ing for a Ni§adasthapati (VI, 1, 51) in the Veda, although a 
Ni§ada is normally as a Sudra excluded from any Vedic 
rite. The Mantras can then be recited by an Aryan. A 
woman, again, can only adopt with the permission of her 
husband, as she cannot by herself perform Vedic riles and 
ceremonies (VI, 1,6). Again, a child when adopted cannot 
inherit his father’s property or perform his ^raddha, accord- 
ing to Manu; this rule, though restricted to these two facts, 
must be understood to apply generally on the analogy of 
terms like antarvedi in the Mimaixisa (HI, 7, 13, 14), which 
means not merely at the centre of the altar, but anywhere 
within it. By another maxim Nilakantha decides that 

^ Tagore Law Lectures^ 1905, pp. 405-11. 

* Vyavahdramayuhha (ed. Bombay, 1880), pp. 40 ff. 
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Saunaka’s text, which asserts that the son of a daughter and 
the son of a sister are adopted by l^udras, is to be read to mean 
that these adoptions are generally permissible, and that they 
are specially so in the case of Sudras : the maxim used is the 
Maitravaruna, which rests on the interpretation of the 
two sentences, He hands over a staff to the Maitravaruna 
priest; he initiates or invokes by means of the staff.” The 
accepted opinion is that the handing over of the staff is a 
distinct injunction, the initiation or invocation subsidiary, 
and so here the part of the ^udra is only subsidiary to 
an established rule. Sathkara Bhatta, his^ father, whom 
Nilakantha cites, expressly applies to the Sudra the duty 
of paying his debt to the Fathers, which is asserted of the 
Brahman as an instance in the Mimdfhsd Sutra. 

Similar use of the Mimamsa is made in the same con- 
nection by Nanda Pandita in the DattakamimdtHsd 
(c. 1600 A.D.). Thus on the analogy of the Vai§vadeva, 
which is a maxim (I, 4, 13-16) laying down that in the case 
of such a word as that the conventional sense is to be fol- 
lowed in lieu of the etymological, he holds (VI, 27) that the 
" term sapinda used of relationship is not to be restricted to 
the exact meaning suggested by the word as a compound. 
So also, in order to meet the objection of Medhatithi to an 
adopted son on the ground that the duty of man is fulfilled 
only by begetting a son, he adduces (I, 41) the maxim 
(VI, 3, 31) of the substitution of the Putika for the Soma 
plant. In determining the value of substitution the mode in 
which the substitute originated is unimportant, the question 
is whether it can serve its purpose adequately, and this an 
adopted son can easily do. Again, the objection to the rule 
that an adoptive father must perform the birth ceremony for 
an adopted child, though adoption is permitted up to the 
fifth year, is met by the use of the maxim (V, 4, S-14) that, 
when a difficulty arises as to the order of performance of 
offerings, reason and necessity must be consulted, whence it 
follows that the performance of the birth ceremony is in order 
though tardy. The author of the Dattakacandrikd similarly 
appeals to the Mlmaths^ doctrine(IV, 1, 22-24 )of the relation 
of the principal and incidental aspects of an action, in order 
to support his view that, if one of two co-widows adopt, the 
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child becomes the adopted child of the other as well. As the 
principal purpose of the action is to provide offspring for the 
dead husband, the result of doing so is that the son occupies 
the same position to either widow, this being a mere incidental 
matter. The same text elsewhere cites the Kapifijala 
maxim (XI, 1, 38-45) which indicates that, when the 
plural number is used in any injunction, in the absence of 
necessity requiring that a larger number should be deemed 
to be meant, the needs of the situation are fully met by 
restricting the number to three, the minimum indicated. 

The sacrificial practice yields one obvious contribution to 
the law of partnership, such as those of trading companies, 
bodies of actors, and agricultural concerns. The rule is 
laid down that the returns are to be divided among the 
partners according to the amounts of their respective invest- 
ments, on the analogy of the distribution of the sacrificial fees 
among the officiating priests (X, 3, 53-55). Thus, of one 
hundred cows twelve are given to each of the four principal 
priests, six to the next four, four each to the next four, and 
three each to the last group, the amounts being allocated in 
accordance with the comparative importance of their contri- 
bution to the carrying out of the offering. 

In the domain of quasi-criminal law Raghunandana 
solves a difficulty by the application of the analogy of the 
principle of Tantra, where a single performance of an 
action serves the purpose of more than one principal offering. 
The problem is raised in the case of the rule that the assailant 
of a Brahman must perform the Krcchra penance on pain 
of punishment; if, then, one offends against five Brahmans, 
is the penance to be performed five times ? The answer on 
the Tantra principle is in the negative. Medhatithi again 
has recourse to the Mimaihsa maxim of Grahaikatva (III, 
1, 13-15) which holds that in a general injunction the 
singular includes the plural and the masculine the feminine, 
in order to solve the doubt raised by the rule of Manu (V, 
90) that a Brahman must not drink spirituous liquor, an 
ingenious objector having suggested that the text is restrict- 
ed in its application to such action by a single male Brah- 
man. The maxim, it will be seen, differs entirely in its 
effect from that given above, which in sacrifices and on 
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other occasions reduces a plural to its bare meaning of 
three. 

Even more interesting is a case in which the law ojf 
evidence is influenced by the Mimaihsa doctrine of the self 
validity of cognitions. Yajnavalkya lays down (II, 80) 
that, if a man has brought forward witnesses, yet if at a later 
period he can produce more satisfactory testimony, the 
evidence already adduced is to be discredited. This pro- 
cedure, at first sight drastic, is justified b> the adduction in 
the Mitdk^ard of the arguments adduced by the Vrttikara in 
support of the self-evidence of cognitions. Evidence is 
pritna facie valid, unless it can be shown that the witness 
could not have known the facts, that his means of knowl- 
edge were defective (kdranado^a) y or his evidence is 
displaced by other evidence, that is, the first cognition is 
sublated by a second cognition. Immediately after, Vijnane§- 
vara (II, 83) has recourse to the Mimaihsa to provide a 
suitable penance for the witness whom he enjoins to with- 
hold evidence or testimony, where the proof of the charge 
would result in the infliction of the capital penalty ; in 
these cases the usual punishment of a fine, or in the case 
of a Brahman banishment, is not in point ; still, to do away 
with the sin of the deviation from the truth the performance 
of a special offering, the Sarasvate^ti, given in the Mimaihsa, 
is prescribed. 

As is natural, the obligations of the law books to the 
Mimaihsa principles are still more marked in those parts of 
those treatises which deal, not with civil law {vyavahdra) in 
the narrower sense of the term, but with religious custom 
and penances. Even in the civil law, however, there is one 
point on which the law books differ in essentials from 
Jaimini ; it was necessary for the latter, in support of his 
doctrine of the eternity of the Veda, to maintain that its 
commands are universal, and thus he treats even Smrti texts 
which contain injunctions expressed as local practises 
as really laying down general principles. In the practical 
needs of the law, however, the utmost value is always 
attatihed v'to ' local customs, and the practice of good 
men, which thus in effect comes to outweigh maxims in 
Sm^tis, if in any place these are not followed. Yet 
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Jaimini’s insistence on the supreme value of the Veda in all 
questions was not without effect; the tendency in the 
Sm^is is, in harmony no doubt with a common practice, to 
allot in the case o! partition of property a larger share to 
the eldest son than to the others. But there is Vedic 
authority for the statement that Manu divided his property 
in equal shares among his sons, and this doctrine has finally 
prevailed in the law, despite the efforts of some of the 
compilers of digests to compromise the matter in order to 
obey the clear directions of the Smrtis.' In the legal 
schools, again, it has been found necessary to assign relative 
weight to Puranas and Smrtis, a distinction which is not 
found in Kumarila, who accepts the Puranas on the same 
basis as the Smrtis. In the case of a divergence between 
Smrii and Parana the former should prevail in the view of 
Vyasa; the Parana represents no more than custom, while 
the Smrti is a step nearer to Sruti.^ 

While the Mlmaihsa thus stands in close relation with 
Indian law, in its enunciation of principles in the form of 
brief maxims {nydya)^ comparable with the headnotes of 
modern law reports, it stands in equally close relation with 
the popular vogue of maxims® framed on the model whence 
the Mimariisa use is doubtless derived. Such popular 
maxims are freely cited by the text-books of the school, and 
it was presumbly on their analogy that the Adhikarana 
headings were derived; the remarkable divergence of the 
commentators* in allotting Sutras to Adhikaranas indicates 
that the latter were not a primitive constituent of the Sutra 
text. 

^ Cf. Mandlik, trans. of Vyavahiramayukha, p. 41, n. 1. 

• Tagore Law Lectures ^ 1905, pp. 234, 235 ; cf., however, 
Mandlik, op. cU. p. xxx. 

• See Col. Jacob's Lankikanydydnjali (2nd ed., 3 parts). 

• Above pp. 4, 13. So in the Veddnta Sutra, 
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Plurality of souls, 71, 72 
Posteriority, 54, 55 
Potency, 32, 55 
Prabhacandra, 11 
Prabhakara, 9, 10, 14, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 22 , 25 , 27 , 28, 30, 34, 
35, 39, 40, 41, 52, 53, 61, 64, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75. 79, 80, 
83, 85, 90 
Prakarana, 94, 99 
Prakaranapancikd^ 16 
Prakatya, 55 
Prama, 17 

Pramana, 27 ; number of , 35, 43 
Prameyapdrdyana^ 9, 16, 55 n. 
Pranabhrt, a Nyaya, 99 
Prasanga, 96 

PraSastapada, 15, 27, 29, 30, 54, 
55, 60 n, 

Pratisedha, 85, 86 
Pratyabhijna, 17 
Presumption, 33, 34 ; as proof 
of Apurva, 74 
Priority, 54, 55 

Purana, authority of, 82, 83, 107 
PQrvapaksa, 3 

fNUALITIES, 54, 55 


DAGHAVANANDA Saras - 
^ vati, 12 
Raghunandana, 99, 105 
Raghunatha, 13 
Ramakrspa, 12 

Ramakrsna Udicya Bhatt^* 
carya, 13 

Ramanuja, 12, 46, 77 
RameSvara, 12 
Rdnaka, 10 
Ratbakara, 92 

Ratnakara4anti, idealismof ,48n. 
Recognition, 17 

Remembrance, 17 ; and see 
Memory. 


Rumour, as a Pram&pa, 43 
Rjuvimaldt 9 

CABARASVAMIN, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
39,44.64,87,88, 91 
Sabda, as form of absolute, 36* 
n. ; and see Word. 

Sacrifices, 22, 73, 74, 76 
^addar&anasamuccaya ^ 15 
^alikanatha, 9, 17, 60 n*, 75 
Saman, 81 
Samantabhadra, 11 
Sambhava, as a Pramana, 4J 
Saibgati, 4 

Saibkara, 6, 7, 9, 46, 76 
Saibkara Bhatta, 12, 98, 104 
Sayitkaravijaya^ 11 
Sdthkhya Sutra, 5, 36, 38, 64, 73^ 
SamSaya, 3 
Saraudayapurva, 75 
^drirakabhd^ya, 10 
SarvadarSanasayhgraha, 15 
Sarvasiddhdntasaihgraha, 9, 15 
Sastra, as a Pramana, 35, 41 
Sastradipikd, 11, 12 
Sattras, 92 
baunaka, 104 
Sautrantika, 49 
Self-consciousness, 20-22 
Self-evidence of cognitions, 17* 
20, 106 ; and see Ideas, 

Senses, 23, 54, 55 
Sense organs, 23, 67, 69 
Series of ideas, 49, 65, 66 
Sesa, 87 

SeSvaramimaifasa, 14, 76 
Siddhanta, 4 

Similarity, 32, 33, 52, 58, 59 

Slokdvdrttika, 10 

Smell, 54, 55 
Smrti, 82, 83, 107 
Somegvara, 10 
Soul, 64-72 

Sound, 37, 38, 39, 53, 54 
Space, 53, 54, 55 
Sphota, 33 
Spirit ; see Soul. 

Sridhara, 15, 54 
Subodhini, 12 
Substance, 53, 54 
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Sucarita MiSra, 10 
Suddhiviveka, 103 
Siidra, 103 

SOnyavada, 6, 7, 44, 45, 46-52 
SureSvara, 11 
Svatahpramanya, 7 
Syena, 94 
Syllogism, 29, 30 

TANTRA, 95. 105 
* Tantravdrttika^ 10 
Tdrkikaraksd, 14 
Taste, 54, 55 
TattvabindUf 11 
Tattvacintdmani, 15 
Theism, 76 ; and see God, Dei- 
ties. 

Time, 53, 54, 55 
Touch, 53, 54, 55 
Transcendental perception, 27, 
28 

Transfer of ceremonies, 94, 95 
Transmigration, 65, 66 
Tuptika, 10 


I TDAYANA, 14, 32 
W Uddyotakara, 9 n., 14, 24 
una, 94, 95 
Unseijin principle, 20 
U palifamaparakrama, 13 
Upamana, 33, 34 
Upavar^, 7, 8 
Utpattyaparva, 75 

\/ACASPATI MiSra, 11, 14, 
V 15 n., 24, 46 
Vaidyanatha. 12 
VaiSesika school, 32, 35, 36, 42- 
66, 70, 73 
VaiSesika Sutra, S 
VaiSvadeva, a Nyaya, 104 
Vakyabheda, 82 
Validity of knowledge, 17-20 ; 

of perception, 25, 26 
Vallabha Acarya, 13 
Varadaraja, 14, 16 
Vdrttikdbharana, 10 
Varttikakara, 9 o ^ 

Vasubandhu, 46^^^y ‘ 

Vatsyayana, ' 


Vehka^Sdhvarin, 14 
Vehka^natha, Vehka^efia, 10^ 
76 

6-52 VenkafeSvara DIksita, 14 
Veda, 36, 42, 43, 63 
Vedahga, 83 , 

Vedanta school, 36, 46, 63, 64{ 
69, 70, 72 

Veddnta Sutra, 5, 6, 7, 44, 46, 61, 
76, 77 

Vijnanavada, 5, 6, 7 , 20, 22, 46- 
52 

VijnaneSvara, 101 
Vidhi ; see Injunction. 
Vidhirasdyana, 12 ; commen- 
l, Dei- tarieson,12 

Vidhitrayaparitrdna, 14 
Vidhiviveka, 11 
Vidyananda, 11 
3n, 27, Vikalpa, 96 
Vikrti, 2. 86 

H, 95 Vindhyav^in, 59, 65 

Visaya, 3 
Viscidity, 55 

ViSvajit, a Nyaya, 87, 101 
Vrttikara, 7, 8, 20, 22, 27, 29, 
14, 24 '30, 32, 34, 35, 42, 88, 106 

Vyapti, 27 
Vyasa, 107 

Vyavahdramayukha, 101, 103 
Vyavasaya, 22, 50 

\Y/ATER, 53, 54 
^ Whole and part, 50, 51; 

I, 14, cf. 56-58 

Wife, share of husband’s pro- 
perty, 102 

36, 42- Woman, right to sacrifice, 91/4 

92, 102 I 

Word, or verbal testimony, 35- * 

4 43 

17-20 ; yaga, 86 

* Yajnavalkya, 103, 106 
Yajus, 81 

Yuktisnehaprapurani, 12 

of. 27 n., 

-I- 
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